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ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


By HON. A. B. REID* 


A passing glance at some of the facts, incidents, and 
characters of the early period of our Western Pennsylvania 
history is all that can be expected in a paper of this kind. 

In preparing it, I cannot claim original research,—the 
delving into ancient manuscripts and records (save in a few 
instances), but like many other “Historians” of all times and 
ages, I have culled my material from the works of more 
laborous and erudite predecessors. 

For those whose taste directs them into the pleasant 
field of study of the chronicles of the “Good Old Days,” there 
is no more absorbing subject than that of the Provincial, 
Colonial, and early post-Revolutionary period of our Pennsyl- 
vania history, and especially of that relating to our own 
section of the state, which, for a long time, was the outpost 
of Empire and almost the last portion of the original Colonies 
to know and feel the influence of the Pioneer, the Indian 
Trader and Fighter, the intrepid hunter and woodsman, or 
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the hardy navigator of the western waters, who set out from 
Pittsburgh to carve out that greater empire which touches 
the Pacific. 

We must, however, confine ourselves to the story of the 
old time Courts, Judges, and Lawyers who did so much to 
make history in our great county, which Lincoln called “The 
State of Allegheny.” 

The first Pennsylvania Court having jurisdiction over 
the settlers in this region was convened at Bedford on April 
16, 1771, this being a part of Bedford County. It was there 
that the first Judges of that Court, George Wilson, William 
Crawford, Thomas Gist, and Dorsey Pentecost (who were 
justice of the peace and not Judges learned in the law) 
established the Township of Pitt, which embraced the great- 
er part of what is now Allegheny and portions of Beaver, 
Washington, and Westmoreland counties,—having Fort Pitt 
within its boundaries. This township then included within 
its enormous limits fifty-two land-owners, twenty tenants, 
and thirteen single freemen! 

The hardy and aggressive settlers on this side of the 
Alleghanies soon convinced the authorities that the great 
distance, inconveniences, and hardships of a trip to the seat 
of justice at Bedford required a county organization and a 
Court nearer their homes, and as a consequence Westmore- 
land County was erected February 26, 1773, out of Bed- 
ford’s territory. 

There seems in those far distant days to have been a 
certain affinity between the Courts and the taverns,—be- 
cause Westmoreland’s first Court was held in Robert Hanna’s 
tavern, and, as will be hereafter noted, Allegheny County’s 
tribunal sat in the hospitable third story of William Irwin’s 
house of entertainment and tarried for a time in John Reed’s 
“Sign of the Waggon.” But this is a digression. 

Five trustees were named to locate the county seat and 
erect buildings for the new county of Westmoreland. Robert 
Hanna and Joseph Erwin were among them, as was also 
Arthur St. Clair. Hanna rented his loghouse to Erwin, to 
be kept as a tavern, and got a majority of the board to 
recommend his place, which was done against the protest 
of St. Clair and a minority, who advocated Fort Pitt as 
the county seat. The new seat of justice was christened 
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Hannastown, a few rough log cabins quickly sprang up, and 
here, in 1773, the first court west of the Alleghanies was held 
under Pennsylvania jurisdiction, by William Crawford, one 
of the justices who sat in the first Court at Bedford. 

Though remote and primitive, Hannastown was prompt- 
ly equipped with a jail, a whipping post, stocks, and a pillory. 
Here, too, was heard the first murder trial that was held in 
this western country,—that of an Indian tried for killing a 
white man. Chief Justice McKean presided, and the prisoner 
was defended by Hugh H. Brackenridge, who was after- 
wards among the first lawyers admitted to the Bar of this 
county, and one of the most famous. 

In the Hannastown log courthouse, one small room had 
to suffice for the parties, witnesses, jurors and spectators, 
who stood, the only seats, which were rough hickory chairs, 
being occupied by the judges, and were placed on a rude 
platform made of clap-boards. 

Arthur St. Clair was the first Prothonotary of West- 
moreland County. 

The Indians attacked and burned Hannastown in 1782, 
and, as a result, the county seat was removed a few miles 
distant to its present site, Greensburg. 

Until the organization of Allegheny County, suitors 
from Pittsburgh and vicinity were obliged to travel either to 
Hannastown or Greensburg,—the first Court in the new 
location being held at the latter place in January, 1787. 

Although the first Court under Pennsylvania jurisdic- 
tion that was held west of the Alleghanies, sat at Hannas- 
town, the first which sat within the present limits of our 
county was held at Pittsburgh under the jurisdiction of 
Virginia, which claimed this territory, and whose Governor, 
Lord Dunmore, renamed Fort Pitt “Fort Dunmore.” Here, 
the Court of the West Augusta District sat in February, 
1775, the last sessions being held in November of that year. 
Lord Dunmore’s tribunal was equipped, if not with a pillory 
and stock, at any event with a “ducking stool,” which was 
placed at the “Point.” Upon the formation of Virginia, 
among others, from this debatable ground, of the County of 
Yohogania, in which Pittsburgh was situated, the seat of 
Justice was removed from Fort Dunmore to a new site up 
the Monongahela River, where a courthouse and jail were 
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erected, but whether the noble Earl also removed his “duck- 
ing stool” is not narrated in the chronicles of that troubled 
time. 

The justices of the peace who held this Virginia Court 
in Pittsburgh were the famous George Croghan, the gener- 
ally disliked and infamous John Connolly, Dorsey Pentecost, 
who was of the earlier Bedford County magistrates, Thomas 
Smallman and John Gibson, whose nephew, Chief Justice 
Gibson, was later to be one of the greatest of our Pennsyl- 
vania Justices of the Supreme Court. 

Westmoreland is the great mother, not only of Alle- 
gheny, but of many other Western Pennsylvania counties. 
Out of its original territory were formed in whole or in 
part Washington in 1781, Fayette in 1783, Allegheny in 1788, 
Butler, Mercer, Crawford, Erie, Venango and Armstrong 
in 1800, and Indiana in 1803. 

Although, as above indicated, Washington County had 
been carved out of Westmoreland in 1781, her territory was 
yet too large, and moreover the vigorous demands of the 
settlers of this section who were compelled to travel to 
Greensburg, at last resulted in relief, and on September 24, 
1788, Allegheny was formed out of portions of Westmoreland 
and Washington counties, to which, somewhat later, more 
territory taken from Washington was added. Our county 
was almost “imperial” in its limits. It extended to the 
boundary of New York and the shores of Lake Erie. When 
Pennsylvania in 1792 bought from the National Government 
the “Erie Triangle” containing about two hundred thousand 
acres, which gave her a lake coast and port, this new terri- 
tory was added to the limits of Allegheny County. 

At last, Fort Pitt and the “Forks of the Ohio” have 
come into their own and a real court is about to be held in 
Pittsburgh, and since then, for 134 years, the courts of this 
great county have been busy with the affairs of one of the 
most important, progressive, and influential Judicial Dis- 
tricts in the Union. 

This first of our Courts had a very humble beginning, 
not being housed in a magnificent temple of justice, such as 
now hold our tribunals, but in Watson’s old two-story log- 
house, long used as a store, but now turned into a Court- 
house. Here the courts sat for a long time. Of course, there 
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was a jail, and in all probability the accompaniments of that 
rude time—stocks, a pillory, and a whipping post were also 
to be found. 

The Court of Quarter Sessions met here in December, 
1788. Its President was George Wallace, and his associates 
were John Scott, John Wilkins and John Johnston. None 
of them was a lawyer. William Penn disliked lawyers, and 
for a long time the Courts of Quarter Sessions were held by 
men of the rough community, who, by their good sense and 
native ability, provided for the administration of justice 
in the backwoods country probably as well as trained law- 
yers could have done. 

It is certain that George Wallace, who was a man of 
education and substance, filled all the requirements for many 
years, since he presided in that Court with honor and suc- 
cess for thirteen years, or until the new Constitution of 
1790 went into effect, when, in 1791, he was re-appointed as 
an Associate Judge to sit with the first Law Judge of this 
Western District, Alexander Addison, who was one of the 
nine lawyers admitted to practice in this county, before 
President Wallace, when he held his first court in 1788. 
Wallace owned, lived upon, and cultivated the famous tract 
known as Braddock’s Fields, and died there in 1814. 

In addition to Addison, eight other lawyers were admit- 
ted at the first session of the court held here. They were 
David Bradford, Hugh H. Brackenridge, James Ross, John 
Woods, George Thompson, David St. Clair, James Carson and 
Michael Huffnagel, several of whom became famous at the 
bar of this or adjoining counties. Their admission was 
moved by Robert Galbraith, Esq., designated by the Attor- 
ney General as his deputy for this district. 

As Judge Addison, our first “law judge,” an educated, 
refined and distinguished jurist, fell a victim to the venom 
of one of his lay associates, it is not out of place to note 
here what William H. Loyd, in his “Early Courts of Pennsyl- 
vania,” says of some of these Associate Judges. He was 
discussing the tendency of many people of the early period 
of our history to indulge in radical attacks upon the judi- 
ciary, and then proceeds: 

“It may be said, however, for those who railed against 
the Courts, that many of the lay associate judges set any- 
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thing but a good example of judicial dignity, and quarreled 
even to the point of coming to blows and dragging each 
other from the bench. The lay judges, who rode the Cir- 
cuits, manfully attempted to preserve in the log courthouses 
of remote counties the dignity of Westminster Hall, and 
added to their unpopularity with the uncouth inhabitants 
by instructing them in manners as well as law.” 

The lay judges, however, did not sit as sole judges in the 
Courts of Oyer and Terminer and Nisi Prius. Consequently, 
the first of these more important courts was held here by 
Chief Justice McKean and Justice George Bryan, and evi- 
dently with much more ceremony than was found in Presi- 
dent Wallace’s Court of Quarter Sessions. One Chronicler 
notes that they wore scarlet robes. Their entrance into the 
Pittsburgh of that distant day was in all probability such 
as is described in the following extract: “They were greeted 
by the leading gentry and lawyers, marshalled by the High 
Sheriff; not in coaches, which were not then in use in 
Western Pennsylvania, but on horse-back. They did not 
wear gowns or enormous wigs, but were carefully dressed in 
black coats and knee breeches, with cocked hats, and, in 
going to and from the Court, they were preceded by the 
Sheriff bearing a long white wand. This procession was 
given somewhat of a martial effect by the rattling of a 
drum.” 

The Act of Assembly which established this county 
provided that the Courthouse and other public buildings 
should be built upon the “Reserve Tract” opposite Pitts- 
burgh, which would have caused the then wild and unpopu- 
lated “North Side” to become the real center of the young 
community. This part of the Act thus locating the public 
buildings was repealed, and a lot in the Diamond, on the 
west side of Market Street, was secured for the new court 
house, and here it was built. It was during the construction 
of this building (not completed until 1799) that the Watson 
log-house was relinquished and the Court given lodging 
on the third floor of William Irwin’s tavern, as heretofore 
noted, whence, after a brief sojourn in the tavern kept by 
John Reed at the “Sign of the Waggon,” it removed to the 
“New Court House,” the pride of the community. In this 
structure not only was justice administered, but here also 
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were held the local entertainments of the time, including 
Punch and Judy shows, tight and slack rope performances, 
farces and comic operas. 

Thousands of lawyers have passed through the portals 
of our various court houses since the humble but important 
structure thus described was opened for sessions of the 
Courts. Many have left no trace,—a name upon the Register 
of Attorneys, and that is all, whilst, again, many have 
written their names high upon the scroll of fame both at the 
Bar and on the Bench and in their country’s service either 
as legislators, diplomats or soldiers. 

But we can not pause to consider the men who in recent 
years,—or following the first quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century have made our Bench and Bar famous; we must 
select but a few of the types of the earlier period for pre- 
sentation,—but shall mingle with them the names of some 
who though not lawyers were closely associated with the 
administration of justice. 

One such is William Crawford, first President of the 
first Court held at Hannastown and also a member of the 
Bedford Court that sat for all this vast territory. He was 
removed from his office as Justice of the Peace because he 
supported Virginia in the border controversy. 

Those who recall the story of the Indian warfare “be- 
yond the Ohio” will recognize him as Col. Crawford, who, 
after capture by the red men near Sandusky, was cruelly 
tortured before being burned at the stake. 

Another tragic tale which has to do with one of the 
officers of the Courts of this county presents one of the 
many incidents of the violence of party spirit in 1806. 

Tarleton Bates was then Prothonotary. He quarreled 
with Pentland, an editor of the period, who bitterly de- 
nounced him in his paper. Pentland challenged Bates, who 
declined on account of his challenger’s conduct and character, 
and, in some manner, mortally offended Pentland’s second, 
Stewart, who in turn challenged Bates, who accepted. They 
met near the site of the present Bates Street, which bears 
his name, and he was killed by Stewart’s fire. It is interest- 
ing to note that Lincoln’s Attorney General, Edward Bates, 
was the victim’s youngest brother. 

The intense bitterness of the times can be judged by 
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the will of Col. Adamson Tannehill, who, though not a law- 
yer, was prominent in this community, having represented 
this district in Congress in 1813 and 1815. His will is dated 
April 21, 1815, and is registered in Will Book vol. 2, p. 224. 
“In a former will I directed two busts to be placed in the 
Court house, as legacies to two of the most unprincipled 
scoundrels who ever appeared before a court of justice; one 
of them * * * is dead in reality and the other dead to 
all feelings of moral principle. I now decline a continuation 
of that appropriation, and direct that it be applied to a 
tombstone and epitath for myself, as follows: 
Adamson Tannehill 
Was born 23d of May, 1750 
Died 


He served his country as an officer during the 
American Revolution, with the confidence of his 
superior 
And Known to Himself 
But 

In the year 1798 his character was assailed by the 

slander of unprincipled men and the Virulence of 

Party. 

He left this world with the Hope of a Better: Fare- 

well, vain world: 

I’ve seen enough of thee, 

And am now careless what thou say’st of me, 

Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I fear: 

My cares are past, my head lies quiet here. 

What faults you found in me, take care to shun, 

And look at home, enough there’s to be done: 

False swearing and vile slanders cannot reach me 

here,— 

Of each, when living, I have had my share. 

A. TANNEHILL.” 

Arthur St. Clair was one of the first Justices of the 
Peace commissioned in Western Pennsylvania. He was ap- 
pointed by the Penns in 1771. 

As already noted, as one of the five persons designated 
to select a county seat for Westmoreland, he opposed the 
Hannastown site. He was the first prothonotary of that 
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county, and his name is intimately associated with the courts 
of that period. 

As a magistrate, he issued a warrant for the arrest of 
John Connolly, the emissary of Lord Dunmore, and caused 
his incarceration for a short time in the Hannastown jail. 

He was one of the most famous men of the early period, 
but tragedy and pathos marked his declining years. He 
was a pioneer, a patriot, and a soldier, as well as magistrate. 
As Major General of the Army of the United States, he con- 
ducted the unfortunate expedition to punish the Western 
Indians that resulted in disaster, and the news of which 
almost broke Washington’s heart. He died at his homestead 
near Ligonier in 1818, aged 84, and his remains were interred 
in the old cemetery at Greensburg. 

He was one of the most distinguished and pathetic 
figures in American history. 

Of the lawyers admitted here in 1788, those who were 
the ablest and achieved greatest fame, were Alexander Ad- 
dison, Hugh Henry Brackenridge, and James Ross. They 
would have reflected credit upon any Bar at any time. 

We must not look upon those pioneer judges or lawyers 
as crude, uncouth, and uneducated men, wearing coon-skin 
caps and fringed hunting-shirts and leggins. We must re- 
member that many of the provincial lawyers of Philadelphia 
and the East were the products of the “Inns of Court” of 
London and were as well equipped for the law as were their 
English brethren and were just as cultured. Consequently, 
the men who came to Western Pennsylvania to practice 
their profession were, in some instances, students under 
those English-bred lawyers, or were themselves college or 
university men, possessing all the learning, as well as the 
refinement of the cultured East. 

Addison was a graduate of the University of Aberdeen, 
and his rival, Brackenridge, of Princeton. A little later 
came William Wilkins, David McKeehan, and Steele Semple, 
all graduates of Dickinson College; Thomas Collins, who 
claimed Trinity College, Dublin, as his Alma Mater; and 
Henry Baldwin and Charles Shaler, both products of Yale. 

One authority says that Addison was born in Ireland 
and educated at the University of Edinboro. Another, and 
in my judgment the better, assigns his birth-place to Scot- 
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land and gives the university from which he was graduated 
as Aberdeen. 


After graduation, he studied for the ministry and was 
licensed for the Aberlow Presbytery, at the age of twenty- 
three. He came to America in 1785 and settled at Washing- 
ton, Pa., where he for a time supplied the church there. An- 
other account says that he applied to the Redstone Pres- 
bytery for a license to preach in the Southwestern section 
of the state, but that his examination for some unexplained 
reason proved unsatisfactory, although, as stated, he was 
permitted to officiate at Washington. 


In Washington he took up the study of the law with 
David Redick, a prominent figure—an Irishman, and a little 
later one of the members of the Executive Council of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1790 a delegate to the State Convention. 
He was admitted to the Bar in Washington in 1787—here 
in 1788. His rise was rapid, because this green Scotsman 
and ex “dominie” who arrived in 1785 was commissioned 
President Judge of the 5th Judicial District, comprising 
practically all of Western Pennsylvania, August 27, 1791, 
aged thirty-seven. He had previously sat as delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention. 


He was impeached by the Pennsylvania Senate, found 
guilty, and removed from office January 27, 1803, returned 
to the practice of the law here in Pittsburgh, and died Nov- 
ember 24, 1807, aged forty-nine. 

Judge Addison was a cultured gentleman, a learned 
and able lawyer, and a fine, courageous and just judge. 

He was too dogmatic and fond of sermonizing (a trait 
resulting from his first calling), too severe a critic of the 
uncouth and rude customs and manners of the times, and 
too bitter and uncompromising in his political beliefs to meet 
the approval of the radical anti-Federalists, and they finally 
proved his destruction. 


His leading enemy was Hugh H. Brackenridge, a brother 
Scot and a fellow minister of the gospel. Brackenridge, it 
is said, instigated John B. Lucas, a Frenchman imbued with 
the revolutionary principles of the Anti-Federalists, and one 
of the lay associate judges, to address the Grand Jury, and 
Judge Addison interposed and prevented it, on the ground 
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that he, the President Judge, was the spokesman of the 
Court. 

For this, an attempt was made by the Attorney General 
to indict him, but the Supreme Court refused the motion, 
holding, however, that the associate had a right to address 
the jury. 

A second attempt by Lucas to charge the Grand Jury, 
in which he was again stopped by Judge Addison, resulted 
in the impeachment proceedings. 

Of these, Judge Agnew has said they “were the most 
flagitious ever urged on by vicious hate and obnoxious par- 
tisanship.” 

The following extracts from his charges to the various 
grand juries will indicate his mental attitude, and you can 
see how the Anti-Federalists would squirm under some of 
them. He liked neither the politics nor the amusements of 
the citizens of Pittsburgh. 

At the sessions of June, 1796, he presented his views 
on the fairs of the period as follows: 

“You have probably seen an advertisement in the 
Gazette and in printed hand-bills, of a fair to be held in this 
place at this time. * * * The only fair I have seen in 
this country is that which was held here last June, as now, 
during the Court. An unusual number of idle people were 
assembled, strolling through the streets from tavern to 
tavern, drinking, dancing, and exerting themselves to be 
noisy. * * * From that specimen of a fair, I am dis- 
posed to think that a fair is another name for a nuisance, 
and I think it ought to be considered as such and the pro- 
moters of it as promoters of disturbance of the peace.” 

He was emphatic and insistent on “Liberty-poles” as 
being evidences of intention to overthrow the government. 
At a trial here in 1794 for a riot and conduct intended to 
insult the Commissioners who sought to procure an amicable 
adjustment of the Whiskey Insurrection, he said, “Pole 
raising was a notorious symptom of dissatisfaction, and the 
exhibition of this * * * must have made an impression 
very unfavorable to the whole country, promoted violence in 
the people here and induced force on the part of the govern- 
ment.” 

In a charge to the Grand Jury at December Sessions, 
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1794, in which he discussed “the late insurrection,” he again 
returns to “Liberty Poles.” He says: 

“One offense which I would recommend to your particu- 
lar consideration is the raising of liberty-poles. What is 
the liberty these pole-raisers wanted? A liberty to be gov- 
erned by no law; a liberty to destroy every man who differs 
from them in opinion, or whom they hated; a liberty to 
do what mischief they pleased.” 

Again, at the September Sessions 1795, discussing the 
evils of political clubs and associations, he continues: 

“We had an unhappy instance of this in the late insur- 
rection. A set of mush-room patriots whose voice had never 
before been heard nor influence felt, sprung up at once * 
* * with nothing to recommend them, but ignorance, 
impudence and violence * * * by working on the pas- 
sions of the people, they acquired all the influence of virtue, 
wisdom and patriotism.” 

But it was in defence of the Alien and Sedition Acts and 
in denunciation of the French Revolution and French propa- 
ganda that he was most fiery: At December Sessions 1798, 
he said: 

“But is all our pity to be extended to strangers, and 
shall we extend no care to our wives and children. The 
French have threatened us with pillage, plunder and massa- 
cre * * * they have threatened us with a party among 
ourselves which will promote their views. Some of them, 
it is said, have told us that we dare not resent their injuries, 
for there are Frenchmen enough among us to burn our 
cities and cut our throats. And it seems we dare not remove 
these gentle lambs! Gracious Heavens! Are we an inde- 
pendent nation, and dare not do this? 

oe * * * * * 

May the God of Wisdom open our eyes to the excellence of 
our Constitution and the purity and wisdom of our admin- 
istration. * * * May He wean us from all partialities 
towards any foreign nation and preserve us from the ma- 
chinations of a government ambitious, desperate, faithless 
and corrupt, which flatters only to deceive and carresses only 
to destroy !” 

Equally well equipped for the law, and perhaps even a 
more able and brilliant barrister and scholar, was Addison’s 
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great rival and enemy, Hugh Henry Brackenridge. He and 
his distinguished son Henry Marie Brackenridge, not only 
by their legal attainments and prestige, but by their literary 
labors, have a high place in the annals, not alone of Western 
Pennsylvania, but of the Nation. 

The senior Brackenridge was born in Campbelton, Scot- 
land, in 1784, and came to America with his parents as a 
child of five. The family was poor. By teaching school he 
saved enough to go to Princeton, where he became a tutor, 
and was graduated with the class of 1771. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution he was Master of an Academy in Maryland. 
He removed to Philadelphia, where he studied for the min- 
istry, and evidently was licensed to preach, as he became a 
Chaplain in the Colonial Army. In 1778 he began the study 
of law with Samuel Chase, afterwards a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; was admitted to the Bar 
in Philadelphia; and in 1781 removed to Pittsburgh, and 
during the same year was admitted in Washington and 
Westmoreland counties. As already noted, he was admitted 
here in 1788, upon the organization of our first Court. He 
had much to do with procuring the erection of the new 
County of Allegheny,—having been elected to the Assembly 
in 1786 for that purpose. He evidently was the leader of 
the Bars of the various Courts in Western Pennsylvania at 
which he practiced from 1781 until his being commissioned 
as one of the justices of the Supreme Court of this state, 
December 18, 1799. 

He was engaged in most of the cases reported in “Ad- 
dison.” The prominence of the various lawyers of that 
period may be guaged by the following summary of their 
cases as found in Addison’s single volume of Reports: 

Brackenridge, 56; Ross, 39; Young (Westmoreland Co.), 
33; Woods, 32; Bradford, 6; Steele Semple, 6; and Galbraith, 
Deputy Attorney General (principally connected with his 
office), 11. Carson, admitted here with Brackenridge, had 
but three. 

Brackenridge’s career was not only a distinguished, but 
a stormy one. He was considered radical and against the 
excise tax; and it is claimed by some writers that if he did 
not support the insurgents, was not active in opposing them. 
It is said that Hamilton had marked him for arrest, but he 
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was saved by James Ross, his rival at the Bar. He was the 
leader of the advanced Republicans, whom their enemies 
then styled “Jacobins.” The tenets and extravagances of 
the French Revolution were supported by these radicals. As 
a result, the Gazette, a Federalist journal, took pleasure in 
referring to Brackenridge as “Citizen Brackenridge,” and 
when a little later this “Stormy Petrel” of the Bar set up an 
organ of his own, called the Tree of Liberty, the conserv- 
ative Gazette forthwith dubbed him “Jacobin printer of the 
Tree of Sedition, Blasphemy and Slander.” 


These ardent Republicans met in John Marie’s tavern, 
and no doubt regularly drank damnation both loud and deep 
to the hated Federalists. It is said that one of Bracken- 
ridge’s Fourth of July orations was so appealing to the 
French sympathizers of the time that they printed and cir- 
culated it with that of one of the leading French revolu- 
tionists. 

Brackenridge was a patron of learning, and his name 
appears with that of James Ross, in 1787, as one of the in- 
corporators of the Pittsburgh Academy. 

He supported the candidacy of Chief Justice McKean 
for the governorship, as against his co-incorporator, James 
Ross, and the day following Governor McKean’s taking the 
office he nominated Brackenridge to the place upon the 
Supreme Bench, which he held until his death in 1816, aged 
68. He had some years before removed from Pittsburgh to 
Carlisle, where he died. 

Loyd, in “Early Courts of Pennsylvania,” says of him: 

“At the Bar, Brackenridge was rated for his shrewd- 
ness, wit and eloquence. * * * On the bench, he did not dis- 
play the same power as at the Bar; his opinions were racy, 
but not profound, and failed to do justice to his real learn- 
ing; an untiring student, his dislike of convention led him 
at times into a show of flippancy.” 

He hated Judge Yeates, one of his brethren, and rarely 
agreed with him. His antipathy likely began with Yeates’ 
visit to Western Pennsylvania as a Commissioner to placate 
the “insurgents,” and when he and his fellow commissioners 
were more than once threatened with violence including an 
application of tar and feathers by the “disgruntled” fellow 
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citizens and, perhaps, supporters of Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge. 

Judge Brackenridge was a prolific writer, and, among 
other volumes from his pen was “Law Miscellanies.” In 
this, in an article considering the obloquy under which the 
Supreme Court was then resting, he gives as reasons: (1) 
The affinity of three of the judges in which each deferred 
to his brother and did not care to hurt any one’s feelings by 
dissenting; (2) The aristocratic tendency of the three, who 
were of distinguished and wealthy connections, and, there- 
fore, disposed to look at things through class spectacles, and, 
finally (3) The spirit of the times in which people spoke of 
Courts in the language of Jack Cade. 

There was an attempt to impeach three of the Judges, 
but Brackenridge, though not included, insisted upon being 
treated like the others. Loyd says of this: “This offer to 
stand impeachment with his colleagues was the most cour- 
ageous act in the public career of the most eccentric genius 
that ever sat on our Supreme bench.” 

Before leaving Judge Brackenridge, we may note that 
his friend, John B. C. Lucas, the obstinate Associate Judge 
who finally triumphed over Judge Addison, was, in 1805, 
appointed to the United States Court for the new territory 
of Louisiana. 

James Ross’ name, his personality and activities are 
more firmly imbedded in our local history than are those of 
his two great contemporaries already mentioned. He seems 
to have been more practical, not a philosopher, a dreamer 
or a literary man, and, therefore, perhaps fitted into the 
intensely practical life of this community better than either 
Addison or Brackenridge. 

He was born in York County, this state, in 1762, and 
was fourteen when the Declaration of Independence was 
proclaimed. He died here in 1847, and, therefore, lived to 
within thirteen years of the Civil War—and saw the begin- 
ning of the modern era of Pittsburgh and of the Bar which 
was personally known to men who are yet living. 

Our Courthouse and City-County Building are upon the 
land that Ross once owned, and Ross Street and Ross Town- 
ship perpetuate his name. 

His education was obtained under the Rev. Dr. McMil- 
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lan, at Canonsburg. His legal studies were made in Phila- 
delphia, where he was admitted, and then he came west— 
being admitted in Fayette and Washington counties in 1784, 
Westmoreland in 1785, and here in 1788. 


Hon. Russell Errett, in his Chapter in the “History of 
Allegheny County,” devoted to the Bench and Bar, assigns 
to Ross the first place as a lawyer—not noted for his ability 
as an orator before juries, but for the soundness of his judg- 
ment and his comprehensive knowledge of the law. In the 
early days, here as elsewhere in pioneer counties, contro- 
versies as to land titles were the most frequent, as well as 
the most important matters coming before the Courts. In 
the trial of such cases James Ross excelled, and was em- 
ployed in practically every important ejectment case in this 
section. He was a successful business man as well as lawyer, 
and was counted as a man of great wealth. 


The history to which I have referred describes him as 
“a very large man, over six feet high, broad and full in his 
proportion, with big feet, of which he was not ashamed.” 
He was not too much engrossed in the trial of ejectment 
cases or the acquisition of wealth to participate in the poli- 
tics of the time. He was a Federalist and, therefore, in 
opposition to Brackenridge. He was a candidate for Gover- 
nor, in 1799, and again in 1808, being defeated each time, 
and in his campaign encountering the malignant slanders 
and vituperative abuse peculiar to the politics of that period. 


He was accused of avarice, blasphemy, mockery of re- 
ligion, of being the candidate of the lawyers and the aris- 
tocracy, and of oppressing the wife of John Marie, who 
at one time kept the tavern on the site of the Ross property 
on Grant’s Hill where Brackenridge, Lucas, John Marie, and 
other so-called “Jacobins” had their meeting place. 


It seems that he either purchased this site from Marie, 
or else the latter had a long lease upon it. In any event, 
Marie and his wife fell out, the latter refused to vacate the 
property and Ross was obliged to begin legal proceedings to 
dispossess her. When, in 1808, he became a candidate 
against Simon Snyder, the editor of a scurrilous sheet in 
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Philadelphia, the Aurora, issued a pamphlet against Ross, 
entitled: 
“The Case of Jane Marie, Exhibiting the Cruel- 
ty and Barbarous Conduct of James Ross to a De- 
fenceless Woman, Written and Published by the 
Object of his Cruelty and Vengeance.” 
This libel, spread broadcast throughout the State, aided 
in Ross’ defeat. 
As a relief from the savagery of such campaign meth- 
ods, we may note a more humane and really humorous one. 
During the Snyder campaign Ross’ adherents composed 
a marching song, which ran thus: 
“James Ross 
He’s a hoss.” 
The supporters of the Pennsylvania Dutchman soon im- 
proved on this, and marched to victory with the following: 
“James Ross 
He’s a hoss. 
Simon Snyder 
He’s the rider!” 


Ross was not, however, without civic honors, as he was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1790 and was 
elected to the United States Senate, where he served from 
1794 to 1805, and was presiding officer of that body in 1795 
and 1797. He was also president of the Select Council of 
the City of Pittsburgh from 1816 to 1833, and, as already 
noted, was with Brackenridge as incorporator of the Pitts- 
burgh Academy. 

Thus far I have sketched but three of the ten men who 
assumed their places at the Pittsburgh Bar in 1788. Of 
most of them there is not much to say because the records 
are barren of more than a brief mention. Of George Thomp- 
son’s career, nothing is known. Michael Huffnagel, of Ger- 
man extraction, was a Revolutionary officer and, no doubt, 
held a worthy place at the Bar, but I can find no trace of 
his activities. He was Prothonotary of Westmoreland Coun- 
ty. David St. Clair was a son of the distinguished Arthur 
St. Clair, but I can not find that he was active here. James 
Carson’s name appears in three cases in Addison’s Reports, 
but he did not settle in this county and his career can not 
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be traced. John Woods was a son of Col. Woods, who laid 
out the plan of Pittsburgh in 1784. He was in active prac- 
tice here and, as heretofore noted, appeared in many local 
cases, having thirty-two to his credit in Addison’s Reports. 
He represented this district in Congress and was a State 
Senator and a Presidential Elector. He had a distinguished 
and honorable record, and ranks with the great lawyers of 
his period. 

Robert Galbraith, Deputy Attorney General, already 
mentioned, had an important place in the history of the law 
here and left an honored name. 

The “black sheep” of the flock was David Bradford, who 
was Deputy Attorney General for Washington County and 
served in that capacity from 1783 to 1795. He was a leader 
in the Whiskey Insurrection and was excluded from the 
terms of amnesty. He fled to Louisiana Territory, where 
he died. Hon. Russell Errett, in the “History of Allegheny 
County”, says of him: “That he was a demagogue pure and 
simple is evidenced by his career, and that he was likewise 
a coward is shown by his speedy departure from the scene 
of action, when the insurrection began to collapse.” 


In the preparation of this paper reference has been had 
to the following books upon the period discussed: Chas. W. 
Dahlinger’s “Pittsburgh: A Sketch of Its Early Social Life ;” 
Craig’s “Pittsburgh ;” Killikelly’s “History of Pittsburgh ;” 
Hon. Russell Errett’s article on the Bar in “History of 
Allegheny County ;” Col. Blakely’s “Bar of Allegheny Coun- 
ty,” and Loyd’s “Early Courts.” 
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THE FACTORY RIOTS IN ALLEGHENY CITY. 


In the middle of the last century the cotton manufacturing indus- 
try was of great importance in this community, there being at least 
six factories in operation here, all of which were located in Allegheny 
City. On July 31, 1848, a riot of the workers in one of these factories 
occurred, which caused great excitement. After a number of the riot- 
ers had been tried and convicted, the proprietors of the factories issued 
a pamphlet detailing the incidents of the riot and giving their side of 
the case. Through the kindness of Mr. John C. Slack, a copy of the 
pamphlet was received by the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania. It is of interest in that it gives a graphic account of an 
event which was of far reaching consequence at the time of its occur- 
rence, and incidentally portrays labor conditions in the cotton industry 
at that time, with sidelights on labor conditions generally. 


There are in the city of Allegheny seven cotton manu- 
factories. The capital invested amounts to over a million 
dollars. They give employment to about fifteen hundred 
hands, the chief portion of whom are females or boys, who 
would otherwise be without means of supporting themselves. 

Previous to the Fourth of last July, the average wages 
paid to hands for twelve hours work were as follows: 

To men, seven dollars and fifty cents per week—to some, 
over twelve dollars per week. 

To boys, three dollars per week—to some, four dollars 
and fifty cents per week. 

To girls two dollars and fifty cents—to some, as high as 
six dollars per week. 

The persons deriving support from the cotton mills are 
estimated at not less than five thousand. 

On the Fourth of July, the Pennsylvania Act of Assem- 
bly, limiting day’s work to ten hours, except under special 
contract by guardians or parents of minors, took effect. The 
operation of this Act bore most severely on the cotton manu- 
facturers of Allegheny, for the manufacturing capital of 
Philadelphia, having, for security against mob violence, been 
driven across the river to New Jersey, was not affected by 
the Act. Its operation was to increase at once, the cost of 
manufacturing here about seventeen per cent, in the single 
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item of wages, and, in other respects, increasing not less than 
twenty or twenty-two per cent in the aggregate, without any 
corresponding increase of price. Wages here were already 
much higher than in eastern manufactures—in weaving (a 
large item) the wages being here from seventy-five to one 
hundred per cent higher than in the east. Against ruinous 
competition elsewhere, not subject to any increased cost, 
any one can see that the manufactures of this city could 
not stand. They must either abandon the business or make 
arrangements to meet the exigency. Reduction of wages 
corresponding with reduction of work, or special contract, 
under the provisions of the law, for the usual time and 
prices heretofore existing between employer and operative 
was considered just and fair; and was declared by counsel, 
learned in law, to be legal. Accordingly, before the Act took 
effect, the matter was explained to the operatives, many of 
whom, seeing the matter in its proper light, were ready and 
willing to go on, under special agreement, pursuant to the 
law, at the usual time of twelve hours, at the usual wages, 
preferring this to the system of reduction. But these were 
intimidated by others, who, stimulated by bad counsel, and 
turbulent speeches, sought to coerce employers and fellow- 
operatives with threats and force. 

Until proper understanding and arrangements could be 
made consistent with the provisions of the Act of Assembly, 
the factories stopped on the first of July, and remained idle 
until Monday, the thirty-first of that month. 

In the interval a large number of hands, desiring work, 
entered into contracts, pursuant to the law, and requested 
the factories to be opened. Most of the owners, apprehend- 
ing violence against the hands who chose to go to work, and 
danger to life and property, declined. But the owners of 
the Penn Factory, Kennedy, Childs & Co., relying upon the 
protection of law, and believing that the civil authorities, 
aided, if necessary, by the peaceful and law-abiding citizens, 
could afford sufficient protection, agreed with their hands 
to commence work on the morning of Monday, the thirty- 
first of July. 

In order to prevent insult and injury to peaceful hands, 
and respectable and inoffensive females, who chose to work, 
the civil authorities of Allegheny City and the High Sheriff 
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of Allegheny County were apprised of the threats that had 
been made, and were requested to be ready to afford pro- 
tection. The events that ensued are thus detailed, on oath, 
by Mr. Kennedy, one of the owners, Joseph Scott, John For- 
syth, High Sheriff, and other witnesses, who were examined 
on the trial. 

JOSEPH H. SCOTT, sworn.—Am a member of the Alle- 
gheny police. In July last, on the 30th day (the day before 
the riot), I was called on by the proprietors to go to the 
Penn Factory in the morning. I did go—early; saw a large 
collection of females, and some men; they were in front of 
the factory ; when I first saw them, they were hissing those 
who were going to work; there is a board fence around the 
factory ; the crowd was outside; those who were on the out- 
side called those who were going to work “slaves”; after 
all went in, several little girls were throwing at the factory; 
some had eggs, some stones, some potatoes; saw Mary 
Lynch, Joanna Brown, and a girl named Stewart. There 
were several persons looking out of the factory windows, 
who were throwing out bobbins, etc.; those on the street 
were throwing up at them. This continued for some time. 
About noon, the Sheriff and a posse’ came; went around to 
the back of the factory; there the girls were throwing 
stones; at this time, the mud valve was thrown open, and 
water was thrown upon them and also upon me; this made 
them outrageous; I then went and told Kennedy it would 
not do to throw water upon them; he said it should not be 
done. I then saw Armstrong with a stone in his hand; he 
said they would tear down the factory, if any more water 
was thrown upon them. I get him quieted, and he dropped 
the stone. Before the water was thrown, while we were on 
the bank of the river, Mr. Gungle made a sort of speech to 
them. He told the girls to stand out for their rights; said 
he would divide the last dollar with them, as long as they 
stood out and did what was right; he told them not to com- 
mit any outrage; that if they did, he would withdraw his 
support from them. Saw Samuel Hughes throwing at the 
factory ; bade him leave; he did leave, but afterwards came 
back. The crowd was still gathering. When the Sheriff’s 
posse’ came the crowd became enraged; the girls, boys 
and men kept running from the front to the back of the fac- 
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tory ; one of the Sheriff’s posse’, Bougher, said, if he was the 
Sheriff, he would “drive that mob to hell in a minute”; some 
one said, if they undertook to do that, they would ride him 
and the Sheriff both into the river. After dinner, news came 
to me that they were cutting down the gate; ran there, and 
saw a girl cutting at the gate with an axe; I caught the axe 
and took it from her. At this Hugh Armstrong came up, 
seized me, and told me to give the girl the axe, or he would 
knock my brains out; handed the axe to Mayor Campbell; 
Armstrong then hit me on the head with a stick. After 
this, some persons broke in the gate; saw James McKelvy 
in the yard; did not recognize others; they then made a rush 
on the lower gate, and broke it through; during this time, 
some girls were pelting me with mud; while there, a Ger- 
man, who was said to be an engineer, was chased, and badly 
abused; he was chased a great distance; we put him in the 
watch-house to save his life; saw Wash. McKelvy after him; 
we also put a person named Daniel Boisier into the watch- 
house to save his life; he was not a mill-hand. I was there 
till the gates were shut up in the evening; steam was up in 
the morning. The men did nothing until the Sheriff came, 
and the water was thrown on them—about 9 or 10 o’clock; 
saw Robert Vance; did not see him do anything; did not see 
Lindsay do anything; he assisted me to stop the President 
from going to the factory; some boys had broken 
into the house and taken the engine out for the purpose of 
throwing water on the factory; did not see George Keenan; 
saw Wm. Thompson, but did not see him do anything; saw 
Joanna Brown throwing some pebbles; Miranda Holander 
was engaged in the same; saw Mary Lynch throwing pota- 
toes; saw Rosetta Richards throwing pebbles; saw Sarah 
Stewart throw eggs; saw James McKelvy throwing stones; 
also Samuel Hughes; officers, Armstrong, Weigyl, Randolph, 
Hosack, Nelson and myself were there. 

R. T. KENNEDY, sworn.—Am one of the proprietors 
of the Penn Factory; I opened the mill on the 31st of July; 
the evening previous I made preparations for defence, by 
informing Mayor and Sheriff that we were threatened with 
a mob; there was a small number of persons outside; the 
boys and girls came in to work; part of the time I was in 
the factory, and part of the time walked round outside; the 
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crowd began to grow larger; not more than forty hands 
went to work; two-thirds of them were girls; at 7 o’clock, 
we stopped the mill to let the girls go to breakfast; after 
breakfast there were about the same number in, some of 
whom were in before, and some were not; saw no violence 
to those who were coming in, but heard noise and hooting; 
about eight o’clock sent for Sheriff; he came, with posse’; 
Sheriff told them to disperse; he spoke civilly, but they did 
not mind him; about that time they commenced breaking 
the front windows; they threw stones, etc., there might 
have been one thousand persons around the factory; the 
mob continued throwing stones till nearly 11 o’clock; by 10 
o’clock, a great many lights in the front windows were 
broken; about that time they attempted to break open the 
front gate. (A drawing of the factory was here shown, and 
witness explained it). About this time I found that it would 
be impossible for the girls to go to dinner, so I sent for some 
provisions; the gate on Isabella street was about being brok- 
en open, when I said it might be possible to frighten them 
away if we would blow off some steam; the steam was dis- 
charged. (Witness described the position of the pipe). The 
mob gave way at the time; at this time there was not less 
that one thousand people front, and one thousand back; after 
the water was thrown off, they broke the gate and tore down 
fence; soon saw two other gates open on same street—how 
they were opened I don’t know; the provisions did not get 
into the yard; did not see the man who had them; some of 
the mob chopped the door open with an axe; saw females 
swinging the axe. They went into the mill, they went 
through, broke machinery, carried off things; cannot tell 
who broke machinery; the mob retained possession of the 
building till about 3 or 4 o’clock; there were one or two hun- 
dred in the building at one time; I was struck several times, 
but not severely hurt ; when the outside enclosure was taken, 
I went out and told them that if they would desist, I would 
let the girls out; I let the girls out through the blacksmith’s 
shop; a mob rushed in at a door, and insisted upon going 
upstairs ; I told them the girls had gone home, and told them 
to appoint a committee to go up and see; they did so, and the 
committee reported that no girls were there; afterwards, 
some persons insisted upon going up, and did go up. Nearly 
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all who were there were strangers; Mr. Logan was hurt; 
Wagly was badly hurt; found that the blacksmith’s shop 
had been broken open afterwards. 

CROSS-EXAMINATION.—The mill was closed on the 
Saturday previous to the Fourth of July; on the Fourth, the 
law preventing the hands from working more than ten 
hours, except by special contract, went into effect; we got 
the contracts prepared; a number of the hands signed the 
contracts; some parents signed for several children; I at 
first declined opening the mill, but the hands urged me to 
open; the hands came voluntarily and signed; the agree- 
ments were not prepared before the stoppage of the Fourth; 
we did not open before a sufficient number had signed, and 
requested us to open; we notified them that if they did not 
sign the contract, we would stop the mill; the contracts were 
not printed, till after the first of July. 

The proprietors held several meetings in reference to 
the Ten Hour law; we agreed there should be a special con- 
tract; a committee was appointed to draft a contract. 

About 5 o’clock in the morning, saw girls outside; no 
contracts were made for children under fourteen years of 
age; before the steam was let off, several hundred panes of 
glass were broken; by my orders the steam was let off. 

“How did you expect to frighten those outside, by 
throwing water inside?” 

WITNESS.—If you’d been there, you might have been 
frightened, for it makes a great noise. 

JOHN WAGLY, sworn.—Was a member of the Alle- 
gheny police; was at the riot in the morning; saw crowds 
around the factory; went home to breakfast; saw no vio- 
lence before this time; the crowds were larger after 7; the 
Sheriff came at 9 o’clock, with posse’; there was great con- 
fusion and noise; eggs and stones were thrown; we tried to 
persuade them to go away, we could not arrest any one; 
Col. J. A. Gray was hit on the hat with an egg, and eggs 
were thrown at the factory; after the arrival of the Sheriff 
many good citizens seemed offended; some objected to the 
kind of men the Sheriff took; they called them d d Irish; 





they also objected to the Pittsburgh police; Mr. Bougher 
was among them; Lindsay said something about putting 
them in the river; the Sheriff spoke to them quietly and told 
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them to go away; about 12, saw a female chopping at the 
front gate—did not know her; after this time, two young 
men came up to me, and one said, “Here is one of them 
d——d sons of b——s, let us kill him;” he struck me on 
the head with a board; another hit me with a cinder; the 
stroke blinded me; the Sheriff took me to Dr. Knox; this 
was between 12 and 1 o’clock; David Hughes and Mary 
Lynch are the only persons I saw in active violence; saw 
some one take a hat, and put it on a pole, and said, “Here’s 
Kennedy’s hat”; a man named Kinsloe entreated the mob 
to follow him; many went, and he made a speech to them; 
don’t know what he said. Heard some of the posse’ say that 
the Sheriff should call out the military; saw girls as young 
as ten years, and as old as thirty. 

JOHN FORSYTH, High Sheriff, sworn.—Am Sheriff of 
the County; was called to the riot; the first I knew of the 
throwing stones, was a pelt I got with a stone on the breast; 
this was about 12; I expostulated with the crowd; can’t rec- 
ollect anything definite that was said; remained till 3 o’clock; 
the mob was not dispersed; saw no violence offered to any 
of the posse’; saw cutting with axes, but don’t know by 
whom; saw Vance there; can’t say I saw him doing any- 
thing; he and Lindsay came to me; they said they under- 
stood I had come to contend for the twelve hour system; 
said I had brought a set of Imported Irishmen to assist me; 
told them I was willing to take a posse’ from themselves; 
the mob chased me; went to the rear of the factory, and 
asked assistance from the citizens; none interfered; crowds 
rushed in the yard, when the gate was down; a girl said, “It 
is not our intention to destroy property; we want to get at 
the girls;” I told them to leave the yard, and I'd have the 
girls taken out; a charge was made upon us, and we all ran; 
left with intention of raising military force, but returned 
without doing anything.” 

The primary object of the mob seems to have been that 
avowed to the Sheriff, viz.: “to get at the girls,” who were 
peaceably at work in the mill. And this is corroborated by 
two of the defendant’s witnesses, on cross-examination. 

MARY FULTON, cross-examined.—Went there to see 
our rights; expected to get the girls out who had gone to 
work ; we went into an understanding to meet them that day. 
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ELIZABETH HAGGERTY, cross-examined.—We went 
to get the girls out; we went to get them out the best way 
we could. 

Then follows the manufacturers’ argument: 

What followed from this unlawful design (stimulated 
by those who seek to array labor against capital as antag- 
onists, while, in fact, they are natural allies, bound by mutu- 
al interests to afford mutual protection), is sufficiently de- 
tailed in the foregoing testimony, and the Judge’s charge. 

The injury sustained by property from this violence, is 
of trifling consequence, compared to the outrage upon hu- 
manity, the overthrow of peace and order, the destruction 
of personal liberty of action, and the hazard to life. In pun- 
ishment of the offenders, the manufacturers can have no 
interest beyond that of all good citizens, who desire peace 
and order, and value liberty and safety. Destruction of 
property by a mob never stops with those against whom it 
is aimed; and always, as in this instance, other lives are in 
as much danger from mob violence as those who are its in- 
tended victims. 

Besides, the best interests of this community are iden- 
tified with its manufacturers. Destroy them, and not only 
are thousands thrown out of employment, arts, mechanic 
trades, commerce, business of every kind must suffer. 
Labor and capital are natural allies, and should never be 
hostile to each other. Labor renders capital profitable. 
Capital gives labor employment. The one demands safety 
for its investment, the other, fair compensation for its work. 
Whatever deprives either of this just demand, is hostile to 
both. And the laborer has no worse enemy, than him who 
stirs up bad passions against the employer. 

In what other pursuit can a large portion of those who 
work in cotton mills find employment equally advantageous 
to them? Against idleness and want there is no other alter- 
native but house service, which is regarded with less favor 
than any other species of labor, having fewer privileges, 
with more work and less pay. For health, comfort and com- 
pensation, those employed in mills, may challenge any other 
class of operatives in the world. The factory system of this 
country bears no resemblance to that of Europe. And the 
terms, indicating the relative position of operative and em- 
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ployer, used to stimulate passion, however applicable there, 
are here wholly misapplied. In this country, experience 
shows that the happiness and prosperity of a community 
increase in every department, with its manufacturing cap- 
ital; and that wages of labor increase with compensation 
among capitalists. Reproach, insult and personal abuse 
against the owners, will not increase investments, nor give 
them permanence, but on the contrary lead more than any 
thing else to a contrary result. And hence, the blind hostil- 
ity manifested in this city against capital, and the unceasing 
efforts of those who stir it up, has already been of serious 
injury to the whole community, by deterring new invest- 
ments, and inducing withdrawal of some already made. In 
this respect, nothing can be more disastrous than riotous 
outrage. . 

The result of the late trial, by asserting the supremacy 
of the law, and by enforcing order and tranquility, may do 
much to reassure confidence, and maintain peace and liberty. 
In this result, the undersigned have the same, and no other 
interest than all good citizens of this €ommonwealth. 

For that result the public are indebted to the firmness 
and integrity of the Jury, the wisdom and independence of 
the Judge and the resolute prosecution by Messrs. Shaler 
and Stanton. 


Blackstock, Bell & Co. Pitt Mill. 
King, Pennock & Co. Eagle Mill. 
Pollard McCormick, Hope Mill. 
Morehead, Copeland & Co. Union Mill. 
Kennedy, Childs & Co. Penn Mill. 
James A. Gray, Allegheny Mill. 
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INDIAN GRAVES 
By 
BENJAMIN S. PARKER 





All along the winding river 
And adown the shady glen, 
On the hill and in the valley, 
Are the graves of dusky men. 


We are garrulous intruders 
On the sacred burying grounds 
Of the Manitau’s red children, 
And the builders of the mounds. 


Here the powah and the sachem, 
Here the warrior and the maid, 
Sleeping in the dust we tread on, 
In the forests we invade. 
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” Rest a1 as calmly and as sweetly, 


As the mummied kings of old, 
Where Cyrene’s marble city 
Guards their consecrated mould. 


Through the woodland, through the meadow, 


As in silence oft I walk 
Softly whispering on the breezes, 
Seems to come the red men’s talk; 


Muttering low and very sweetly 
Of the good Great-Spirit’s love, 
That descends like dews of evening, 

On His children, from above. 


Still repeating from the prophets, 
And the sachems gray and old, 

Stories of the south-west Aiden 
Curtained all around with gold: 
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Where the good and great Sowanna 


Calleth all His children home 


Through the hunting grounds eternal 


Free as summer winds to roam: 


Singing wildest songs of wailing 
For the dead upon their way, 


On the four days’ journey homeward 


To the realms of light and day: 


Chanting soft and gentle measures, 
Lays of hope and songs of love, 

Now like shout of laughing waters, 
Now like cooing of the dove: 


Then, anon, their feet make echo 
To the war song’s fiendish how], 

And revenge upon their features 
Sets his pandemonian scowl. 


See! again, the smoke is curling 
From the friendly calumet, 

And the club of war is buried, 
And the star of slaughter set. 


But alas! imagination, 
Ever weaving dream on dream, 
Soon forgets the buried red men 
For some more congenial theme. 


But although their race is ended 
And forever over here, 

Let their virtues be remembered, 
While we fervently revere 


All their ancient burial-plages, 
Hill and valley, plain and glen; 
Honor every sacred relic 
Of that fading race of men. 
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Gitche-Manito has called them 

From the chase and war-path here, 
To the mystic land of spirits, 

In some undiscovered sphere. 


In a land of light and glory, 
That no sachem’s eye hath seen, 
Where the streams are golden rivers, 
And the forests ever green; 


Where the winter-sun descending 
Sets the south-west sky aflame, 

Shall the Indian race be gathered 
In the great Sowanna’s name. 
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CAREERS OF THE CROGHANS 


SOME INTERESTING REMINISCENCES RECALLED BY 
A MISNAMED ALLEGED FORT IN AN 
OBSCURE TEXAS COUNTY 


By 
STEPHEN QUINON* 





Some weeks ago I saw, in the San Antonio Express, a 
nearly full page illustrated article by Mrs. Samuel S. Posey, 
entitled “Old Fort Croghan” and I squinted at the name. 
“What Croghan is this?” I thought of George Croghan 
Indian agent, because of his immeasurable capacity for 
bearing up under Indian prolixity, hero of I know not how 
many pow-wows at Fort Pitt, but the name cannot recall 
any of his descendants since he was an old bachelor. The 
fort must have been named for somebody related to William 
Croghan. I began to read. 

“Tucked away in the heart of Burnet county (Texas) 
nestling in its clasp of purple hills at the foot of Post 
mountain is an old log house, all that is left of Fort Croghan, 
which was built immediately after the Mexican war, and here 
some of the most famous actors in the swift-moving drama 
of American history were stationed—Lee, McClellan, Hood, 
Van Dorn, and the rest. It is garrisoned and commanded 
now by Aunt Sophie Sampson past her four-score and ten, 
once a slave and valiantly as you may know from her square 
chin and the iron set of her jaws. It is doubtful if one in 
ten thousand persons in Texas knows there is such a spot 
as old Fort Croghan.” 

And I doubt if one in a million outside of Texas ever 
heard of it. Named it was for “Captain Croghan one of the 
bravest heroes of the Mexican war days.” 





*Mr. Quinon is now a resident of Comfort, Texas, from where he 
writes. For many years he was an editor of Pittsburgh newspapers, 
most of his work being on the Times and the News. 
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Yes, dear Mrs. Posey, but what was his first name and 
what in particular his valorous deeds? No answer. Plainly 
Mrs. Posey is unable to answer. I must ask somebody who 
can, for something familiar is running in my head. I wrote 
to the War Department and promptly received this: 

“The official records show that George Croghan, born in 
Locust Grove, near Louisville, Kentucky, November 15, 1791, 
was appointed captain in the Seventeenth Infantry March 
12,1812; that he was promoted to be Major March 30, 1813; 
lieutenant colonel of the Second Rifle Regiment February 
21, 1814, and transferred to the First Infantry May 17, 1815; 
that he was brevetted lieutenant colonel August 2, 1813, for 
distinguished conduct in the defense of Fort Stephenson, 
Ohio; that under the act of Congress approved February 
13, 1835 he was presented with a gold medal with suitable 
emblems and devices in testimony of the high sense enter- 
tained by Congress of his gallantry and good conduct in the 
defense of Fort Stephenson, Ohio, and that he died January 
8, 1849, at New Orleans, Louisiana. It is stated on the 
records that the officer mentioned was the son of Major 
William Croghan, of Virginia, who served during the Revolu- 
tionary war, and a nephew of General George R. Clark, and 
that he also served as a volunteer aid-de-camp to Colone! 
Boyd in the battle of Tippecanoe, November 7, 1811.” 

Now things are clearer to me; one forgets as he grows 
old. Fort Stephenson, as most are aware, once Lower San- 
dusky, is now Fremont. President Hayes lived there, auc 
after his service as chief magistrate was supervisor of the 
roads there, an important office you would know if you 
lived in these glorious mountains of the Guadelupe. I am 
sure he saw to it that the people of his town and around had 
good roads, more easily made there, by the way, than down 
here. 

As to that victory over the British and Indians, how it 
was won, any one can learn for himself in the Carnegie 
Library at small expense of time and trouble. I am not 
writing about the war of 1812. 

Mrs. William M. Darlington long ago told me the story of 
the Croghans in Ireland which has escaped me—a small 
loss to the present purpose, however; sufficient that William 
Croghan, born perhaps in 1750 came to this country when a 
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young fellow and settled in Virginia. When the war of the 
Revolution began he enlisted as a captain in the Fourth 
Virginia of which John Neville was colonel and when peace 
was restored pitched his tent in Pittsburgh as did a notably 
large number of Revolutionary officers. 

Dismal hole as it was, it had a peculiar attraction for 
them. What was this attraction? The victors in every war 
are enthusiastic; nothing seems impossible to them; their 
imaginations are excited; the old men dream dreams and the 
young see visions; magnificent projects are invented; see 
how it was after the triumph of the North in our Civil war. 
Those men of the Revolution looked out on the vast and 
unknown west, the mysteries of which Lewis and Clarke 
were to explore after the purchase of the Louisiana terri- 
tory, and beheld incalculable possibilities in trade and in 
land speculation. Pittsburgh was to be the gateway into 
these. 

Croghan, however, did not remain long in Pittsburgh. 
In 1784 he folded his tent and noiselessly stole away to the 
Falls of the Ohio and I conjecture at the instance of George 
Rogers Clarke who had an eye to the future of a city there, 
and which at the close of 1785 was called Clarkesville, as 
Richard Butler relates in his journal. He, Butler, looked 
over it, and then “we returned in the afternoon to Louisville 
where we found the people engaged in selling and buying lots 
in the back streets.” It was an unpromising place to him, 
and he declined to invest in that property. 

Croghan had then probably selected the ground for his 
estate of Locust Grove, and as it is said to have been near 
the Louisville of that day, was I imagine, long ago swallow- 
ed up by the city. There he married a sister of George 
Rogers Clarke, and in the home of Locust Grove that son was 
born who was to bear the name of his uncle. George, whose 
strenous life is succinctly narrated in the War Department 
record, and who died at New Orleans in 1849. What was he 
doing there? Military duty doubtless, and likely as not he 
died in one of the outbreaks of yellow fever there. 

William Croghan, father, died at Locust Grove in 1822; 
Clarke had died there early in 1818. 

Croghan had another son, whom he named after himself 
I judge, William, evidently younger than George, and with- 
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out the latter’s fondness for a military career. In 1821 he 
married Mary, daughter of General O’Hara, of Pittsburgh. 
He is described as having been “a remarkably handsome 
man * * tall and well built, with remarkably well-pro- 
portioned features, and an exceedingly keen and intelligent 
eye * * avery Chesterfield in courtly manners. In May 
of 1835 he was admitted to the bar of Allegheny county. 
I guess he practised little, as his means rendered him inde- 
pendent of the drudgery of the law. He turned to it, I dare 
say, because as a lawyer he could the better care for the large 
landed interests left by his father-in-law, who died in 1819, 
and because a profession added to his social standing. 

The rich idler was little esteemed at the head of the 
Ohio in those days, as I have been informed. He resided at 
his beautiful country seat, “Picnic” and died there in Sep- 
tember of 1850, less than two years after the death of his 
martial brother in New Orleans. His wife died in 1827, 
leaving him two children, William, who survived her less 
than a twelve-month, and Mary E. who married Captain 
Schenley, the memory of whom will be kept green for ages 
by Schenley Park. 

Doubtless George Croghan served in the Mexican war, 
but doubtful if he ever set foot in Burnet county. Glance at 
a map of Texas and note the progress of its settlement. That 
fort was erected for the protection of the pioneers, ever 
pushing westward; it does not commemorate his valor in 
Mexico, but in that fort near Sandusky bay. 

What about all this? Well, I’ll tell you. One summer 
day of 1902, hunting horses in the Bitter Root mountains, 
I descended into a grassy gulch and there, close to a brook, 
and under a noble fir tree, I saw two sticks in the ground, 
the forked ends up, and from one to the other a cross bar 
on which the kettle hung, while around were empty cans 
and other like signs of feasting. I said to myself, “Campers 
here once.” I walked over to the ground, where lay news- 
papers on which the deep snow of the winter of 1901 had 
melted. I picked up one, stained, stuck together; carefully 
pulled it apart, and, behold, a copy of the Pittsburgh Daily 
News, containing sundry of my articles. 

How would you feel in such circumstances? Just so! 
Well that is how I felt that day in the mountains of Central 
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Idaho. And very much so I felt here in the mountains of 
the Guadelupe, when I picked up the San Antonio Express 
and stared at the picture of “Old Fort Croghan” and of dear 
Aunt Sophie Sampson past 90 years old, worthy garrison, 
with her square chin and the iron set of her jaws. She 
nursed Robert E. Lee while he lay sick there. Of course, 
she did. Washington’s body servants are surely all dead by 
now and it is time to begin a series of the nurses of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 

Croghan! Pittsburgh had come to me, and on this oc- 
casion with romantic interest. In prosaic form it comes to 
me every now and then at the railway station in the form 
of boxes and packages of manufactured articles. Over 
yonder Fred Cox is driving a well for Henry Lages, and his 
engine and drilling machine are marked “Beaver Falls.” His 
drill and its 1000 pound shaft I guess were forged in Pitts- 
burgh. 

What is this all about? Why, about the historical and 
industrial reach of Pittsburgh. 
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WASHINGTON’S WESTERN JOURNEYS AND THEIR 
RELATION TO PITTSBURGH 


By 
ROBERT M. EWING* 





“Great men are the Ambassadors of Providence, sent 
to reveal to their fellowmen their unknown selves.” This 
statement is credited to Vice President-elect Coolidge in a 
recent address in New York City. It contains food for 
thought, but doubly so when he continues. “There is some- 
thing about them better than they do or say. They come 
and go. They leave no successor. Their heritage of great- 
ness descends to the people.” 

The truth of these statements is verified in the life and 
influence of George Washington, the statesman and patriot. 
The things that he did, and the things that he said, have been 
indelibly stamped upon the heart of the nation, but the past, 
more than a century has exemplified that his greatness has 
descended to the people, and working through them to the 
nations of the world. 

When President John Adams issued his proclamation 
recommending that “the people of the United States assem- 
ble on the 22nd day of February in such numbers and man- 
ner as may be convenient, publicly to testify their grief for 
the death of General George Washington by suitable eulo- 
gies, orations and discourses, or by public prayer, “the heart 
of the Nation was touched and it responded with an out- 
burst of sentiment such as had never before been seen.” 
Master minds, then, and since, have delivered fitting eulogies 
and orations, and nothing that I might say could either add 
to or detract from his greatness. It is the purpose of this 
paper to point out some facts and incidents showing the in- 
fluence which he had in the development of what in early 
times was known as the Western Country. 





*Read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
February 21, 1921. 
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In 1753 it was reported to Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia that the French were making encroachments on what 
was deemed to be British territory beyond the Alleghany 
Mountains, and he thought it to be his duty to watch the 
movements of the French and defend British claims against 
unwarranted encroachment. Young George Washington, 
not yet twenty-two years of age, was selected as an emissary 
to the officer in charge of the suspected hostile movements, 
to ascertain his designs, and make such observations as his 
opportunities would allow. His known knowledge of Indians, 
his acquaintance with modes of living and travelling in the 
woods, which had been acquired in surveying expeditions, as 
well as the marked traits of character that he had already 
displayed, no doubt commended him for this delicate and 
important mission. 

“Faith, you’re a brave lad” was Dinwiddie’s parting 
word as Washington left Williamsburg, Virginia, on October 
31st, with Jacob Van Braam, as French interpreter, Christo- 
pher Gist, as guide, and four attendants. We are told in his 
journal that he reached Mr. Frazier’s, an Indian trader, at 
the mouth of Turtle Creek, just above the present town of 
Braddock, on Thursday, November 22nd, and that the waters 
were impassable without swimming their horses; that they 
were obliged to get the loan of a canoe from Frazier and 
send their baggage down the Monongahela to meet them at 
the “forks of the Ohio.” 

In this manner he approached the spot that became Fort 
Duquesne, later Fort Pitt, and still later, Pittsburgh. It 
would be difficult to imagine his feelings upon entering this 
wilderness and unsettled country. He entered it no doubt, 
burdened with the importance, dangers and responsibility of 
his mission; yet faithfully noting the conditions as they 
came under his observation when travelling through rugged 
and pathless mountains and through lonely and cheerless 
wildernesses, where civilization had not yet appeared. 

He made his way from Frazier’s to the forks and says: 

“As I got down before the canoe I spent some time 
in viewing the rivers and the land at the fork which I 
think extremely well situated for a fort, as it has ab- 
solute command of both rivers. The land at the point is 
twenty five feet above the common surface of the water, 
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and a considerable bottom of flat, well timbered land 
all around it very convenient for building. The rivers 
are each a quarter of a mile more or less across, and run 
here very nearly at right angles, Allegheny bearing 
northeast and Monongahela southeast. The former 
of these two is a very rapid and swift running water, 
the other deep and still without any perceptible fall.” 

It appears that the Ohio Company in order to protect 
its interest, had in contemplation the erection of a fort at, 
or near what is now McKees Rocks, and Washington exam- 
ined this proposed location and records his judgment as 
follows: 

“About two miles from this on the southeast side 
of the river at the place where the Ohio company intend 
to build a fort, lives Shingiss, King of the Delawares. 
We called upon him to invite him to a council at Logs- 
town. As I had taken a good deal of notice yesterday 
to the situation at the fork, my curiosity led me to ex- 
amine this more particularly, and I think it greatly in- 
ferior, either for defence or advantages, especially the 
latter. For a fort at the fork would be equally well situ- 
ated on the Ohio, and have the entire command of the 
Monongahela, which runs up our settlement, and is ex- 
tremely well designed for water carriage as it is of a 
deep, still nature, besides, a fort at the fork might be 
built at much less expense than at the other place’”’. 

Here we have the clear headed, practical engineer, even 
at the age of twenty-two years differentiating between the 
practical and impractical in big things. The Ohio Company 
had evidently chosen this site for water defence, but Wash- 
ington saw that there were other methods of attack to be 
guarded against and goes on to say: 

“Nature has well contrived this lower place for 
water defence, but the hill whereon it must stand being 
about a quarter of a mile in length, and then descend- 
ing on the land side, will render it difficult and very 
expensive to make a sufficient fortification there. The 
whole flat upon the hill must be taken in, the side next 
the descent made extremely high or else the hill itself 
cut away, otherwise the enemy may raise batteries 
within the distance without being exposed to a single 
shot from the fort”. 

Shingiss accompanied the expedition to Logstown, at 
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which place they arrived between sun setting and dark. 
This point has been definitely located on the Ohio about 
fourteen miles below Pittsburgh. Here conferences were 
held with Indian chiefs and plans perfected for the journey 
to Fort LeBouf and Presque Isle where the City of Erie now 
stands. We will not follow this company further on the out- 
ward journey nor upon the return all of which was amid 
dangers, and in which Washington narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of a hostile Indian, but pick him up, so to speak, 
as he approached the Allegheny River, but of this he shall 
speak in the words of his journal. 

“The next day we continued travelling until quite 
dark and got to the river about two miles above Shan- 
nopins. We expected to have found the river frozen, 
but it was not, only about fifty yards from each shore. 
The ice I suppose had broken up above, for it was driv- 
ing in vast quantities. There was no way for our getting 
over but on a raft, which we set about, with but one poor 
hatchet, and finished just after sun setting. This was 
a whole days work; we next got it launched, then went 
on board of it and set off, but before we were half way 
over we were jammed in the ice in such a manner that 
we expected every moment our raft to sink and ourselves 
perish. I put out my setting pole to try to stop the raft 
that the ice might pass by, when the rapidity of the 
stream threw it with so much violence that it jerked 
me out into ten feet of water, but I fortunately saved 
myself by catching hold of one of the logs on the raft. 
Notwithstanding all our efforts we could not get to 
either shore, but were obliged as we were near an island 
to quit our raft and make to it. The cold was so severe 
that Mr. Gist had all his fingers and some of his toes 
frozen, and the water was shut up so hard that we found 
no difficulty in getting off the island on the ice in the 
morning and went to Frazier’s. 

The island to which reference is made is believed to 
have been what is now known as Wainwrights Island oppo- 
site the foot of 48th Street Pittsburgh, and Shannopins was 
a Delaware town about two miles up the Allegheny. 

The date of this incident was December 26th, and is one 
of the events in history, of his marvellous protection from 
harm that he might yet serve mankind and his country. 
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While preparations were being made for Washington’s 
return to Virginia, from Frazier’s house, he made a visit to 
Queen Allequippa, who lived at the forks of the Youghio- 
gheny and Monongahela, the site of Reynoldton opposite 
McKeesport, she having expressed great concern at having 
been passed by on his tripto the forks on November 22nd. 
Her favor was regained for he says “I made her a present 
of a watch-coat and a bottle of rum, which latter was 
thought much the better present of the two.” 

On Tuesday, January 1, 1754, the journey from Frazier’s 
to Williamsburg began. The party arrived at Gist’s on the 
Monongahela the next day. On the sixth day they met 
seventeen horses loaded with materials and stores for a fort 
at the forks of the Ohio, and the following day they met 
some families on their way to settle. Upon arriving at 
Wills Creek—the site of the present Cumberland, Maryland, 
apparently out of the wilderness. Washington sums up the 
difficulties of the trip in these words. 

“This day we arrived at Wills Creek after as fatig- 
uing a journey as it is possible to conceive, rendered so 
by excessive bad weather. From the Ist day of Decem- 
ber to the 15th there was but one day on which it did not 
rain or snow incessantly, and throughout the whole 
journey we met with nothing but one continued series of 
cold, wet weather which occasioned very uncomfortable 
lodgings especially after we had quitted our tent which 
was some screen from the inclemency of it.” 

The sagacious eye of this emissary had selected the 
Forks as the commanding one for the whole disputed terri- 
tory and upon his report having been made to Governor 
Dinwiddie, and the letter of the French Commander of which 
Washington was the bearer, having proved evasive and un- 
satisfactory—it was at once decided to send troops and oc- 
cupy this site. To accomplish this was not an easy task. 
The Virginia Legislature hesitated to grant the necessary 
funds. They could not grasp the vision that Washington 
had, and could not believe that the people of Virginia could 
ever possibly have any interest in what might go on behind 
the Alleghany Mountains. In time, however, three hundred 
troops were raised and placed under command of Col. Joshua 
Fry with Washington second in command as a lieutenant 
colonel. In the meantime the French had struck the threat- 
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ened blow, took possession of the fort, drove away the gar- 
rison, finished the fort at the forks and named it Fort Du- 
quesne. 

On April 29, 1754, Washington again started for the 
Western country, his objective being “the forks” of the 
Ohio. It was a difficult task to transport the artillery by 
hand drawn methods over the mountains and upon reaching 
Great Crossings the Army lay there for several days while 
Washington, Lieutenant West, three soldiers and an Indian 
descended the river in a canoe to ascertain if it was navigable 
for transportation of the artillery. They were doomed to 
disappointment upon reaching Ohio Pyle Falls, a distance of 
approximately thirty miles from Great Crossings. With a 
small force he reached Great Meadows on May 26th and had 
his first military skirmish, losing one man killed and three 
wounded. Of the French ten were killed, including Jumon- 
ville, one wounded and twenty-one captured. A few days later 
in a letter to a brother Washington is alleged to have re- 
marked “I heard the bullets whistle and, believe me, there is 
something charming in the sound”. Being asked in later 
years if he had made such a remark he replied “If I said so 
it was when I was young”. The building of Fort Necessity 
as a retreat in case of disaster followed, for real warfare con- 
fronted the expedition. The death of Col. Fry left Washing- 
ton—a youth of twenty two years in supreme command. 
The objective of this expedition was not obtained for the de- 
feat of Fort Necessity and the most honorable surrender on 
July 4, 1754 followed, due to shortage of provisions and being 
outnumbered four to one. 

His conduct of this expedition was considered brilliant, 
even though defeated, and called forth a vote of thanks from 
the Legislature of Virginia. 

This expedition ended, its commander resigned from the 
Army and turned his attention to agricultural pursuits. This 
was not long to continue for he was in the next year called 
to again invade the Western country. This time not in chief 
command, but as a part of the Braddock Expedition. General 
Braddock was selected by the British Ministry as general in 
chief and intrusted with extensive military operations in 
America looking to the dispossessing of the French from the 
disputed territory, and was to lead in person the enterprise 
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that was to drive them from the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia and recover the valley of the Ohio. Alexandria, 
Virginia, was selected as the place where the British troops 
were to debark and encamp. This brought military activity 
to the very portals of Mount Vernon and it is not surprising 
if the blood of Washington tingled with excitement and the 
military part of his nature came in the ascendent; it is not 
surprising that his personal merits, his knowledge of the 
country and his frontier service were brought to the atten- 
tion of General Braddock. Neither is it cause for wonder 
that prompt acceptance followed an invitation to join the 
staff of the brave and intrepid general, even though the posi- 
tion is said to have been without emolument or command, 
but attended with expense and the sacrifice of private inter- 
ests. 

In this manner his third call to the “Forks of the Ohio” 
came to the man who first stood there in November, 1753, 
but we can only touch on the events of this expedition which 
in itself would furnish material for volumes. 

Braddock’s unfamiliarity with the character of the 
country ahead of him, his lack of knowledge of Indian cus- 
toms and wild bush fighting were his undoing. The youthful 
staff officer, who knew conditions only too well, appreciated 
the difficulties and modestly tried to impress these difficul- 
ties upon his chief, only to be rebuffed, for this experienced 
general did not until later on come to the point of counselling 
with his young aid. 

“Washington had looked with wonder and dismay at the 
huge paraphernalia of war and the world of superfluities to 
be transported across the mountains”. When he recollected 
his own experiences, he said “If our march is to be regulated 
by the slow movements of the train, it will be tedious, very 
tedious indeed”. The result of this suggestion was a sarcas- 
tic smile from Braddock as betraying the limited notions of 
a young provincial officer, little acquainted with the march 
of armies. It seems that Franklin who was also with the ex- 
pedition called his attention to the danger of ambuscaies, 
with the result as stated by him. “He, Braddock, smiled at 
my ignorance and replied, ‘These savages may indeed be a 
formidable enemy to American militia, but upon the Kinz’s 
regular and disciplined troops, sir, it is impossble they should 
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make an impression;’ and Franklin continues, “I was con- 
scious of an impropriety in my disputing with a military 
man in matters of his profession and said no more”. 

The march over the mountain proved the predictions of 
Washington, and by the time Little Meadows had been 
reached on June 16th, “General Braddock had become aware 
of the difference between campaigning in a new country, and, 
on the old well beaten battle grounds of Europe.” 

He now, of his own accord, turned to Washington for 
advice, though it must have been a sore trial to his pride to 
seek it of so young a man; but he had by this time sufficient 
proof of his sagacity, and his knowledge of the frontier. He 
was soon to learn also what an impression Indian warfare 
could make upon “the King’s regular and disciplined troops.” 

Now too he accepted the advice of his young aide, and 
divided his forces, leaving the baggage train, and advanced 
with the choicest troops, lightened of all superfluous equip- 
ment. This action had been urged without success much 
earlier, and now Washington was buoyed up with hopes of 
rapid advancement across the mountains. In this he vas 
doomed to disappointment, for, says he, “I found that in- 
stead of pushing on with vigor without regarding a little 
rough road, they were halting to level every molehill, and to 
erect bridges over every brook, by which means we were four 
days in getting twelve miles”. These delays must have been 
a sore trial to him, but a still worse one befell, for about June 
24th, illness had overtaken him and he was obliged to remain 
with his friend Dr. Craik at Great Crossing until the arrival 
of the baggage train under command of Col. Dunbar. 

Braddock slowly advanced and encountered the usual 
difficulties. On July 3rd Washington having partially recov- 
ered continued his journey with a convoy of provisions. He 
was not able to mount his horse and therefore travelled in 
a cargo wagon, until he joined the advanced camp on July 8th 
on the east side of the Monongahela river and about fifteen 
miles from Fort Duquesne. This camp was on the Pitts- 
burgh side of the river and was somewhere near the city of 
McKeesport but the army crossed the Monongahela by a ford 
opposite the camp, and then recrossed to the eastern side at 
the mouth of Turtle Creek, at Frazier’s place. Then followed 
the exciting and tragic events that are a matter of history, 
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events in which our subject was the foremost figure, un- 
mindful of his personal danger, in his effort to rally the 
distracted forces. A few days later he wrote to his mother, 
“T luckily escaped without a wound, though I had four bullets 
through my coat and two horses shot under me.” 

He now returned in broken health to Mount Vernon on 
July 26th but amid the approbation of his friends and 
countrymen. 

That he had gained the confidence of Governor Dinwid- 
die is shown in a letter dated July 26 1755 in which he says: 
“Dear Washington: The dismal defeat of our forces by such 
a handful of men gives me very grave concern * * . How- 
ever I was glad to receive your letter and that you came 
safe off without any wounds after your gallant behavior on 
which I congratulate you”. He then asks about the possi- 
bility of renewing action against the French before the win- 
ter months and concluding says: “Pray write me your opin- 
ion thereon” and signs himself “Sir your very humble ser- 
vant.” This from the great Governor of Virginia to the 
youth of twenty four years. 

As said by Irving “the early popularity of Washington 
was not the result of brilliant achievements, on the other 
hand it rose among trials and reverses and may almost be 
said to have been the fruits of defeat”. An instance of this 
high appreciation of his merits occurs in a sermon preached 
on the 17th of August by the Rev. Samuel Davis wherein 
he cites him as “That heroic youth Colonel Washington, 
whom I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto preserved 
in so signal a manner for some important service to his 
country”. When we recall that he was shot at by an Indian 
on his return from Venango, that he marvellously escaped 
while crossing the Allegheny, and most remarkable of all 
that he escaped injury at Fort Necessity and at Braddock’s 
Field, taken with the great service he was permitted to ren- 
der to his country in after years, these words appear almost 
prophetic. 

We pass over the turmoil of the times that elapsed be- 
tween Braddock’s defeat and the events of 1758 which con- 
cern us in the consideration of the journeys of Washington. 
Brigadier General Forbes was placed in charge of the middle 
and southern colonies, and was to undertake the reduction of 
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Fort Duquesne. Washington was commander in chief of the 
Virginia troops consisting of two regiments of one thousand 
men each, one led by himself, the other by Colonel Byrd, the 
whole of which was destined to become a part of the army 
of General Forbes in his expedition against Fort Duquesne. 

With memories of Fort Necessity, the scene of his first 
and only surrender, and of the disaster at Braddock’s Field, 
rankling within him, we can safely assume that this, his 
fourth call to the western country sounded like music to his 
ears. 

Our limitations prevent us from describing this expedi- 
tion further than to say that a decided difference arose be- 
tween Col. Washington and Col. Bouquet as to the route to 
be followed. A new road was cut through the wilderness 
known as the Forbes Road against the protest of Washing- 
ton. He asserted, and no doubt he was right, that the expe- 
dition could have reached its objective and accomplished 
the reduction of Fort Duquesne many months earlier had the 
Braddock road been followed. However like the good soldier 
he was, his energies were thrown into the work of cutting 
through the well known and established Trail and the army 
moved on its tedious journey. The story of the advance 
party being sent out and of the battle of Grant’s Hill, near 
where the Court House now stands is one of the thrilling 
incidents of the expedition. An incident is told of the rout at 
Grant’s Hill by Thurston in his “Allegheny County’s Hun- 
dred Years” that as Major Lewis was advancing with his 
men he met a Scotch Highlander under full flight and on 
inquiring of him how the battle was going, the battle strick- 
en soldier replied “They were a’ beaten and he had seen 
Donald McDonald up to his hunkers in mud, and a’ the skin 
off his heed.” 

As the main body heared its destination we are told that 
it crossed Turtle Creek where Murraysville now stands and 
encamped for the night on the hill near the present town of 
Pitcairn, and that from this point the smoke was seen fol- 
lowing the blowing up of the magazine at Fort Duquesne 
that was followed by its evacuation by the French. One 
writer tells us that Col. Washington mounted the British 
flag on the remains of the fortress on the 25th day of Nov- 
ember, 1758. Whether this be literally true or not, it is 
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however undisputed that he reached Fort Duquesne and 
from Camp at Fort Duquesne November 28, 1758, wrote to 
Gov. Farqueiur who had succeeded Gov. Dinwiddie in these 
words. “I have the pleasure to inform you that Fort Du- 
quesne, or the ground upon which it stood, was possessed 
by his majesty’s troops on the 25th inst.” and adds “This 
fortunate, and indeed, unexpected success of our arms will 
be attended with happy effects.” When this was written he 
no doubt was filled with joy when he recalled Fort Necessity 
and Braddock’s defeat in 1758 and his disappointment in the 
campaign of 1754. 

The fifth call to the western country came to him in 
1770. It was primarily to inspect and mark out bounty lands 
on the Ohio for the men of his Virginia Regiment, but later 
developments justify the belief that the great question of 
inland water ways was burdening his mind at the time. 

He left Mount Vernon on October 5th, in company with 
Dr. Craik, three servants and a led horse carrying baggage. 
We are told that on the 14th he was at Captain Crawford’s 
at Stewart’s Crossing (Connellsville) all day, and that he 
went to see a coal mine, not far from Crawford’s house, on 
the bank of the river, and that the coal seemed of the very 
best kind, burning freely and abundance of it. 

On October 17, 1770, for the third time he reached Pitts- 
burgh. It is interesting to note that Col. Burd had opened 
a road to Redstone Creek, and in his journal we are told that 
near Dunbar’s camp in Fayette County, he marked two trees 
at the place of beginning thus “The road to Redstone Col. J. 
Burd 1759, The road to Pittsburgh 1759.” From this it 
would appear that Fort Pitt was at that early date known 
as Pittsburgh, although there were, by best accounts, only 
a few bark and log cabins scattered about the fort. 

In his journal of this trip Washington says: “Lodged 
in what is called the town, distant about three hundred yards 
from the fort at one Mr. Semple’s who keeps a very good 
house of entertainment.” We are told that this house was at 
the present Ferry and Water Streets, built in 1764 by Col. 
George Morgan and that it was the first shingle roofed house 
and also that it was in this house that Aaron Burr stopped 
on his way to Blennerhasset Island. On the 18th the narra- 
tive continued, “Dined in the fort with Col. Croghan and 
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officers of the garrison; supped there also, meeting with 
great civility from the gentlemen, and engaged to dine with 
Col. Croghan the next day at his seat about four miles up 
the Allegheny.” We are told by Craig in his recollection of 
the location of this place that it was “‘on the east side of the 
Allegheny River nearly opposite to where Mr. McCand- 
less is now residing. To be more precise, it was on the lot 
which is on our right when we first reach the Allegheny, 
when going from Lawrenceville up towards Sharpsburg.” 
To him at that time it may have been precise, but after the 
lapse of years, it is an explanation that does not explain. 

At this place on the 19th through an appointment made 
with Col. Croghan he was met at eleven o’clock by White 
Mingo and other chiefs, and after the customary gift of a 
string of wampum was addressed, in part, as follows, ac- 
cording to the journal. “That I was a person whom some 
of them remember to have seen when I was sent on an em- 
bassy to the French, and most of them have heard of, they 
were come to bid me welcome to this country, and desire that 
the people of Virginia would consider them as friends and 
brothers, and further stated their fears that we did not look 
upon them with so friendly an eye as they could wish.” 

Washington answered this address in his customary 
tactful manner, in which he gave assurance of Virginia’s 
desire for friendship with them and that he would convey 
their desires to the Governor. 

After dining with Col. Croghan, he returned with his 
party, including his host, to Pittsburgh, no doubt to Sem- 
ple’s tavern and completed arrangements for his journey 
down the Ohio. On the 20th he embarked in a large canoe 
as he tells us 

“With sufficient stores of provisions and necessar- 
ies, and the following person besides Dr. Craik and my- 
self, to wit ; Captain Crawford, Joseph Nicholson, Robert 
Bell, William Harrison, Charles Morgan and Daniel 
Rendon, a boy of Captain Crawford’s and the Indians 
who were in a canoe by themselves. From Fort Pitt we 
sent our horses and boys back to Captain Crawford’s 
with orders to meet us there again on the 14th day of 
November. Colonel Croghan Lieutenant Hamilton and 
Magee (evidently McKee) set out with us. At two we 
dined at Magee’s and encamped ten miles below and 
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four miles above Logstown. We passed several large 
islands which appeared to be very good, as the bottoms, 
also did on each side of the river alternately; the hills 
on one side being opposite the bottoms on the other, 
which seem generally to be about three or four hundred 
yards wide, and so vice versa.” 

This description fits accurately the topography of the 
hills and bottoms as we see them today as we descend that 
part of the Ohio of which he was writing. It is another evi- 
dence of the accurate and comprehensive observations that 
he made in his several journeys to the western country. 


We left Washington at Logstown, in describing his ex- 
pedition in 1753, so we now leave him in the vicinity of the 
same town, without undertaking to describe his interesting 
trip to the lower Ohio and tributaries but content ourselves 
by picking him up, so to speak, as he reached Fort Pitt, Nov- 
ember 21st, upon his return. He tells us again, quoting from 
his journal. 

“22nd. Stayed at Pittsburgh all day. Invited the 
officers and some other gentlemen to dinner with me at 
Semple’s”; and of the next day he says, “After settling 
with the Indians and the people that attended us down 
the river, and defraying the sundry expenses accruing 
at Pittsburgh I set off on my return home; and after 
dining at the widow Mier’s on Turtle Creek reached 
Mr. John Stephenson’s in the night”. 

The rest of the trip was made without special incident 
and ended on December 1, 1770. 

We have thus far engaged your attention by an out- 
line of the several expeditions of the young man who was 
soon to be called into a field of service that has rendered his 
name immortal, and to some of the incidents of the several 
journeys. These trips are of interest from an historical 
standpoint. We hope to show that they were of interest and 
had a strong influence upon subsequent commercial activi- 
ties of this section of the country. 


That he had great confidence in the possibilities of this 
new and hitherto undeveloped country, there can be no reas- 
onable doubt ; that he realized the importance of an adequate 
inland waterway system as most effective in such develop- 
ment is equally certain ; and that he did more than any other 
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man of his day in centralizing the attention of others as to 
the great possibilities is equally true. 

His marked interest in navigation and transportation is 
shown to us in his writings immediately after the Revolu- 
tionary War, some of which, at least, are preserved to us. 
To Richard Henry Lee, he writes from Philadelphia on July 
19, 1797. “I have been of opinion that the policy of the At- 
lantic States, instead of contending prematurely for the free 
navigation of that river______ (one of those on! the Eastern 
coast)__._.___ would be to open and improve natural commu- 
nications with the western country through which the pro- 
duce of it might be transported to our markets.” 

He says to Thomas Jefferson in a letter of January 1, 
1788. 

“IT received your favor of the 14th of August and 
am sorry that it is not in my power to give any further 
information relative to the practicability of opening a 
communication between Lake Erie and the Ohio, than 
you are already possessed of. I have made frequent in- 
quiries since the time of your writing at Annapolis, but 
could never collect anything that was decided or satis- 
factory, and flatter myself with better prospects. 

The accounts generally agree as to its being a flat 
country between the waters of Lake Erie and the Big 
Beaver, but differ much with respect to the distance 
between their sources, their navigation, and the incon- 
venience which would attend the cutting of a canal be- 
tween them.” We might observe, at this point, that 
were we to consult those who have been making an 
heroic struggle for a ship canal from Pittsburgh to Lake 
Erie, in recent years, we would undoubtedly learn that 
opinions still differ. The letter continues. “From the 
best information I have been able to obtain of that coun- 
try, the source of the Muskingum and Cayahoga ap- 
proach nearer to each other than the Big Beaver, but a 
communication through the Muskingum would be more 
circuitous and difficult * * *. The distance be- 
tween the Lake Erie and the Ohio through the Big 
Beaver is however so much less than the route through 
the Muskingum, that it would in my opinion operate 
more strongly in favor of opening a canal between the 
sources of the nearest water of Lake Erie and the Big 
Beaver, although the distance between them should be 
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much greater and the operation more difficult than to 
Muskingum, as it is the direct line to the nearest ship- 
ping port on the Atlantic”. 

Another letter to Jefferson dated February 13, 1789, 
dwells on the same subject and refers to the fact that his ut- 
most endeavors had failed to produce, as he says, “precise 
information respecting the nearest and best communication 
between the Ohio and Lake Erie” but the determination 
within the man to procure the desired information, from 
reasonably authentic sources is best shown in a letter to 
Richard Butler written from Mt. Vernon and bearing date 
of January 10, 1788 in which he says: 

“As you have had opportunities of gaining exten- 
sive knowledge and information respecting the western 
territory, its situation, rivers, and the face of the coun- 
try, I must beg the favor of you, my dear sir, to resolve 
the following queries, either from your knowledge or 
certain information, as well to gratify my own curiosity, 
as to enable me to satisfy several gentlemen of dis- 
tinction in other countries who have applied to me for 
information upon the subject. 

“1. What is the face of the country between 
the sources of canoe navigation of the Cayahoga, 
which empties itself into Lake Erie, and the Big 
Beaver, and between the Cayahoga and the Musk- 
ingum? 

“2. The distance between the waters of the 
Cayahoga to each of the two rivers above men- 
tioned ? 

“3. Would it be practicable, and not very ex- 
pensive, to cut a canal between the Cayahoga and 
either of the above rivers, so as to open a communi- 
cation between the waters of Lake Erie and the 
Ohio? 

“4. Whether there is any more direct, practic- 
able, and easy communication than these between 
the waters of Lake Erie and those of the Ohio, by 
which the fur and peltry of the upper Ohio can be 
transported ?” 

We have outlined the several journeys made to the 
Western Country by this brave and farsighted youth. We 
have outlined his views with relation to the development of 
the territory at and adjacent to Pittsburgh. 
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It is worthy of note that the very first description of 
the forks of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers comes 
from his pen, and that from the same pen is given to the 
country, for the first time, the need and possibilities of im- 
proved waterways as a means of this development. What 
reply was received te his letter to Colonel Butler 
is not found in the records, but it is_ significant 
that in the early thirties his vision of this development 
was realized in the construction and operation for many 
years of the Pennsylvania and Ohio Canal, the Erie Canal, 
opening up a channel of commerce from Lake Erie to the 
Big Beaver River, at the site of the present City of Beaver, 
and other canals, all of which contributed largely to Pitts- 
burgh’s greatness and advantage as a commercial center. 

It is also worthy of note that in keeping the views of 
Washington, the construction of a ship canal from the Big 
Beaver River to Lake Erie, has in recent years, and is now, 
commanding with splendid prospects of consummation, the 
attention and energies of many of the most progressive men 
of the present day. 

Following the events herein narrated, Washington was 
called to be chief magistrate of the nation, and it is fairly to 
be presumed that with this greater opportunity for service, 
he maintained his interests in the development of the terri- 
tory so often referred to by him as the Western Country and 
contributed much to its accomplishment. 

A study of the personality which he possessed, and of 
his activities in the interest of extended commerce, not only 
in this locality but elsewhere, followed by the results that 
have been achieved, leads us to accord to him preeminence as 
a nation-builder, and to the conclusion that in no small meas- 
ure his greatness had descended to the people. 
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THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
By 
JOHN P. PENNY* 





Critical periods are the cross-roads where nations hesi- 
tate as to which way to go, but as a rule there are two ways 
to go and the hesitation is caused by doubt and fear as to 
the choice. That was the case in the three critical periods 
of the United States, but not so with Pennsylvania, whose 
critical period was caused by the most remarkable combina- 
tion of unfortunate conditions ever recorded in this country, 
leaving the State like a ship, in a storm, without captain or 
pilot, the crew in mutiny and the machinery broken. 

On the wall in a corridor in the Capitol at Washington, 
framed, hangs a mosaic. The artist has entitled it “The 
Critical Period of American History” and has put the scene 
at a small stone bridge on a mountain roadway near Grana- 
da, Spain. Columbus, mounted, with his servant leading 
a pack mule, dejectedly returning from an unsuccessful ten 
days’ conference at court. They hear the rapid beating of 
hoofs behind them, fearing a robber and preparing for de- 
fense. The rider suddenly coming upon them, reining his 
horse back, and raising his hand denoting that he was a 
friend, telling them he was a messenger from the court, that 
Columbus was to return and be given a reconsideration of 
his plan for a westward passage to Cathay. It was hardly 
a critical period, but our history starts from that little stone 
bridge in the mountains west of Granada, Spain, and it is 
three hundred years to the next critical period, which oc- 
curred on Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Smith very graphically portrays to us in our last 
month’s magazine, the conditions surrounding the signing 
of the Constitution of the United States. After the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Thirteen Colonies were on the verge of a 





*Read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on 
March 28, 1922. 
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civil war. Nothing could save them but a constitution. Civil 
war would produce anarchy very rapidly, which would be fol- 
lowed by monarchy, the last resort of anarchy. Entirely 
unable to agree, a motion to adjourn was seconded but fail- 
ed, on the appeal of the venerable Franklin, for another day. 
The result of Franklin’s appeal was a constitution. 

The next Critical Period was the election of Abraham 
Lincoln. Had he not been elected, civil war again would have 
been inevitable, a partial state of civil war then existing. 
Lincoln’s election was followed by rebellion, and rebellion is 
not as dangerous to a nation as civil war. Nations are usu- 
ally better than ever after rebellion, but civil war is a wast- 
ing disease that kills. Three weeks after Lincoln’s election 
South Carolina seceded and established an embassy in Wash- 
ington, which was closed the day Lincoln was inaugurated 
and a few weeks later, the dust was rising in every loyal 
State from the marching columns that saved the Union. 

Pennsylvania’s Critical Period, as I have said, was 
caused by a remarkable combination of unfortunate acci- 
dents at a very bad time. The Constitution of 1838 did not 
provide for a Lieutenant Governor but provided that the 
Speaker of the Senate should succeed the Governor in case 
of his incapacity or death. When the Senate convened under 
that Constitution they organized and elected a speaker. 
For some reason they considered that the speaker should 
only serve during that session. No one knows where they got 
that idea. The Constitution gave no such thought. It pro- 
vided that the Senate should be a permanent body constitu- 
ted of two-thirds constantly, one-third being elected each 
term. But that was the construction they placed upon it, 
and when the session came to a close the speaker who had 
served, considered it the dignified thing to do, to leave the 
platform, and take his seat at his desk on the floor, leaving 
the Senate staring at an empty chair on an empty platform. 
The only official of the Senate then was the clerk, and the 
clerk said, “Gentlemen, we are without a Speaker. We need 
a speaker for the recess.” In case anything should happen 
to the Governor someone must be in a position to take his 
place, then nominations were made for a speaker to serve 
during the recess. At the end of the recess and at the begin- 
ning of the next session, the regular session, this speaker 
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considered it the dignified thing to do to remain on the floor, 
and they all sat down again looking at an empty chair on an 
empty platform, and the clerk repeated the statement that 
they were without a speaker for the session, and so on. 

This was the condition that had existed for twenty-six 
years and it worked all right until something happened. 
Sometimes things happen that no one can forecast. A story 
told by a distinguished neighbor of mine, Dr. Robert Chris- 
tie, of the North Side, in a sermon he preached one day, 
illustrated this very clearly. As a child in Scotland his 
father had often taken him walking through a long avenue 
of trees, calling his attention to their beauty, their upright- 
ness, reading him many lectures drawn from them and as 
he grew older, he became very much in love with those trees 
and always promptly visited them on his repeated returns to 
Scotland. Upon his last visit prior to the War, in 1912, he 
hastened out to see these grand trees and walk through that 
beautiful avenue again. To his astonishment and horror 
they were gone. He could not account for it. He knew no 
one in Scotland would be allowed to raise a hand against 
these trees that had been there for two hundred years, and 
he hastened to find out what had happened. Finding the 
Caretaker of the grounds, who told him of a storm that had 
blown them down about six months prior to that. The 
Doctor said “My father told me when I was a child that they 
were two hundred years old. Do you mean to say that a 
greater storm struck Scotland in the past year than ever has 
struck it in the two hundred and fifty years before?” “No,” 
the caretaker said, “It was not much of a storm. I have seen 
many worse, but our storms all come from the northeast, 
and this storm came from the south. Those trees had been 
trained from infancy to support themselves against storms 
coming from the northeast, but when a storm of any violence 
struck them from the south they were not prepared and they 
went down. 

You can see the splendid point the Doctor had for his 
sermon on Christian character. And so it was with the Sen- 
ate’s idea of working under the constitution of 1838. A great 
storm had sprung up from the south and for three years it 
beat against these northern states beating down men and in- 
stitutions and constitutions until it rolled over the border of 
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Pennsylvania, and the flames of Chambersburg, and the roar 
of Great Gettysburg could be seen and heard from the Capi- 
tol steps. If you stand on the Gettysburg field, in front of 
that great open book of Bronze and read its inscription “Here 
the high tide of rebellion was rolled back”, and you think of 
those three Pennsylvania generals, Meade, Reynolds and 
Hancock, standing on their own soil, in command of troops 
from all the loyal states from Maine to Iowa, forming that 
wall of granite with its gates of brass, you should give a 
thought to the great Governor Curtin and the men and 
women in civil and political life in those awful days who 
mended the sails and stopped the leaks and did their part 
toward keeping the ship of state afloat. And tonight a 
thought of the man who had the courage to take his place 
alone on the burning deck and hold the broken helm of the 
ship. 

To return to the great Governor. In 1860, Andrew Gregg 
Curtin was elected Governor of Pennsylvania. Forty-four 
years old, youthful in appearance, with an elastic step, boy- 
ish manner and waving black hair, he made his inaugural ad- 
dress three weeks ahead of the famous inaugural address of 
Lincoln, so it.fell to him to make the first public expression 
as to the conduct of the North and the position of a leading 
northern state in the great crisis then confronting the coun- 
try. At the first sound of rebellion Curtin sprang forth in- 
stantly as a leader, calling all the northern governors to meet 
him at Altoona and pledge their support to the national gov- 
ernment. From that day he labored day and night both for 
the troops, for the maintenance of the Union, and to hold 
Pennsylvania in its place as the Keystone of the national 
arch. In three years his hair was grayed, his step was tot- 
tering, he was broken physically, and constantly under the 
care of two New York physicians, fearing he would not live 
to finish his administration. President Lincoln told him if 
he would only stay until the end of his term, he would give 
him a first-class mission abroad where he could recover his 
health in a mild climate. Very much delighted, the Govern- 
or announced to the people that he would not run for re-elec- 
tion, that he was going abroad on a first-class mission. The 
people and the political leaders realized full well, how much 
the increase of the peace-at-any-price party had been, how 
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many men had developed an idea of compromise, and that 
75,000 loyal Pennsylvania voters were disfranchised in the 
army, saw the danger of trying to elect another leader 
against such conditions, as well as the impression on the 
country. And in spite of the Governor’s statement he was 
re-nominated. His wife pleaded with him in tears to not ac- 
cept the nomination, telling him he would certainly die if he 
attempted it. His reply was, “Other men are dying for this 
cause and why not I?” At which Mrs. Curtin dried her tears, 
came to the support of her husband and assisted him all she 
could during the campaign. He was elected by a 15,000 ma- 
jority. He was unable to prepare his inaugural address. It 
was written by Colonel McClure in Chambersburg. He was 
just able to deliver it on the platform and to be assisted to 
his residence, where he was constantly under the care of his 
physicians until they decided that to save his life, he must be 
taken south to Cuba. President Lincoln had Secretary Wells 
of the Navy, send a war vessel to Philadelphia, Governor 
Curtin was carrier on board on a cot, and under strong con- 
voy the boat sailed out on a hostile sea, and the people of 
Pennsylvania did not know whether their governor had died 
on Delaware Bay, or on the sea, or had been landed in Cuba 
safely. 

In the meantime, the speaker of the Senate who had 
been elected to serve during the recess reported to Harris- 
burg promptly to perform such duties as would come to him 
should anything happen to the governor. He saw the change 
the election had made in the complexion of the Legislature 
and of the Senate. He saw that great loyal men had lost 
their seats and many men for compromise had taken their 
places. He saw that the two great parties in the Senate 
were almost equally divided, on the one side seventeen sena- 
tors and on the other sixteen, and at that time the news came 
from the Shenandoah Valley that one of those seventeen 
senators had been captured by the enemy at Winchester, and 
was a prisoner of war in Libby. Major White, a loyal son of 
Indiana County, had been elected Senator while he was in the 
service and had almost immediately been captured. Ali ef- 
forts to exchange him were without avail. 

This was the condition confronting the representative of 
the Governor, Speaker of the Senate, when the Senate con- 
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vened. To have followed the old custom of sitting down and 
looking at an empty chair, and having the Clerk ask for an 
election, would be impossible. There were sixteen of each 
party present, and had word of the Governor’s death, reached 
the Senate, there would have been no one to take his place. 
Realizing this, the Speaker went on to the platform and said. 
“Gentlemen, considering the conditions confronting us, our 
Governor, as you know, in a state of health which may at 
any moment bring to us the sad intelligence of his death, an 
equal number of both parties on the floor in front of me, a 
great war raging—under these conditions I consider it my 
duty to depart from the custom of leaving the Chair, but to 
remain your Speaker until my successor is elected, and in the 
event of a tie vote, to perform such duties for the Governor 
as may come to me to perform, and to succeed him as Gov- 
ernor in case the sad news of his death reaches us. I sin- 
cerely trust that you will hasten to an agreement in electing 
my successor, and relieve me from this most embarrassing 
position. I have all along believed that this idea of the 
Speaker leaving his chair before his successor was elected, 
had no being in point of law, nor according to the Constitu- 
tion. The time has come when it should be corrected, and I 
hope you will proceed at once to the election of my successor. 
Is it your wish to enter into an election at this time?” 
There were sixteen Nos and sixteen Ayes, and the great dead- 
lock started. All motions were met with sixteen Nos and six- 
teen Ayes. All efforts were made without avail and the days 
went into weeks and the weeks into months, and the storm 
raged on the floor, and around the speaker, who with per- 
fect confidence in the legality of his position, remained un- 
disturbed at his post. 

In the meantime Senator White in Libby Prison came 
across a newspaper printed on wall paper, a copy of which I 
hold in my hand, in which there was the statement that the 
Senate of Pennsylvania was locked and the key was in Libby 
Prison. He proposed to unlock it. Talking to his fellow- 
prisoners, they all agreed that if any exchange should be or- 
dered and any one of them selected, they would give their 
place to him, knowing that he never would be allowed to be 
exchanged. Finally an exchange of doctors was ordered, 
and Dr. William S. Hosick, of the North Side, Pittsburgh, 
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then a prisoner of war, agreed to have Major White take his 
place, and taking a dose of medicine which he knew would 
make him violently ill at the time the prisoners were to fall 
in. White fell into Dr. Hosick’s place and left the prison, was 
put on board a boat on the James River, taken down to City 
Point where he saw the American flag flying, just as a Con- 
federate officer signaled to them from the bank and came 
aboard, announcing that he had received intelligence that a 
man not entitled to exchange was among the prisoners to be 
exchanged, and if he did not make himself known at once, no 
exchange would be made. White promptly stepped forward, 
declared himself as being the one, was put in irons and sent 
below, taken back to Richmond, put in prison in the dungeon. 
The disappointment and his long imprisonment so broke 
him down that he nearly went wild, he rapped on the floor 
calling to the prisoners above that if he did not hear their 
voices, he would go crazy. They pulled up a board and talk- 
ed to him, assured him that he was entirely too valuable to 
be killed. If he should be executed, that would break the 
deadlock in the Pennsylvania Senate. 

Then he decided that the thing to do was secretly to re- 
sign if he could get a resignation secretly out of prison. Dr. 
Hosick came forward again and supplied him with some 
paper. He wrote a resignation to the Speaker of the Senate. 
I have a copy here, which was concealed under the back of 
the binding of a Bible, and another letter to his father, 
which was concealed inside the body of a large brass button, 
then worn on the blouse. Dr. Hosick, his companion, having 
been exchanged, was exchanged and left the prison soon 
after, with the Bible in his hand, and the button on his 
blouse, reached the Union lines and immediately made his 
way to Indiana, delivered his letter to Judge White, the 
father of the Major. He immediately sent the resignation 
to Harrisburg where it was accepted as the official resigna- 
tion of the Senator from Indiana. An election ordered and 
held. Dr. St. Clair was promptly elected in Major White’s 
place, hurried to Harrisburg taking his seat the next morn- 
ing. The motion that they proceed to an election was pass- 
ed, the Speaker who had been the storm center for months, 
was promptly re-elected to succeed himself for the full term 
of the regular session, and so with the machinery repaired, 
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the crew at work, the same hand at the helm, our ship of 
State, steamed on through the storm, until, “the shouting 
and the tumult ceased, the Captains and the troops with- 
drew, but still stands. Thine ancient sacrifice, lest we forget, 
lest we forget.” 
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THE PITTSBURGH BLUES 
By 


CAPTAIN JOHN H. NIEBAUM 
(Continued from the October, 1921 number) 


PART IV. 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF MEMBERS OF THE BLUES 





Gen. Richard Butler, father of Captain James R. But- 
ler was one of the most distinguished Pennsylvania officers 
of the Revolutionary Army, and the eldest of five brothers, 
designated by Washington as the “Five Butlers, a gallant 
band of Patriotic Brothers.” Gen. Butler was in continuous 
service throughout the Revolutionary war, part of the time 
as lieutenant colonel of Morgan’s famous rifle regiment. He 
distinguished himself at Saratoga and Monmouth and led one 
of the two storming parties at the taking of Stony Point. 
He was present with his regiment in the operations on the 
James River and at the capture of Cornwallis. He was 
second in command under St. Clair in his expedition against 
the Indians in 1791, and was killed in the disastrous fight on 
the Miami River on the 4th of November of that year. 

Capt. James R. Butler, who commanded the Pittsburgh 
Blues in the War of 1812, was a son of Gen. Richard Butler 
and was born in the old log house on Marbury Street. When 
his Company was about to start on its long wilderness 
march to the Wabash country he took it along Marbury 
Street, where his aged mother was still living, and caliing a 
halt there, walked up the steps to the door, where she was 
standing, to bid her farewell. On leaving her she said in a 
clear voice, words which were distinctly heard and long re- 
membered by the men: 

“My son, remember, that you are a Butler. Keep that 
name ever in honor. Farewell, God Bless you”! 

In 1810 Captain Butler was a member of the firm of 
Bean & Butler in the warehouse and commission business on 
Front, between Wood and Market streets. On May 7, 1812, 
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he became a member of Brown, Barker & Butler, dealers in 
hardware, and was elected Captain of the Eagle Fire Com- 
pany. Later he became custodian of the Allegheny 
U. S. Arsenal and held that position for a long period. 
He was of commanding figure and distinguished appearance, 
usually wearing a long military cloak in season. He took an 
active interest in all civil and public affairs; was a member of 
the first City Council of Pittsburgh, elected July 2, 1816; 
also a director of the Bank of Pittsburgh in 1819. In 1820 
he was one of the executors of the estate of General O’Hara, 
deceased. 

February 21, 1821, he was appointed prothonotary of 
Allegheny county. In 1826 he was captain of the Pittsburgh 
Light Artillery, resigning February, 1830. His active and 
useful life closed April 30, 1842, in the Allegheny Arsenal, 
of which he had been appointed military storekeeper by 
President Monroe. His body was interred in the Trinity 
Church burying ground. The Morning Chronicle of April 30, 
1842, says Col. Trovillo ordered out the uniformed Pitts- 
burgh Battalion of Pennsylvania Militia for the funeral. The 
line marched to Trinity Churchyard in the following order: 
Nine survivors of the Pittsburg Blues, Irish Greens, Alle- 
gheny Fencibles, Jackson Blues, Duquesne Greys, Allegheny 
Light Cavalry, Washington Guards, Jackson Guards, Ger- 
man Guards, and Artillery, U.S. A. 

The pall bearers (old Pittsburgh Blues) were Col. E. 
Trovillo, John Park, Major N. Patterson, John D. Davis, 
John Davis, E. F. Pratt, Capt. Willock and Geo. V. Robin- 
son. There were 104 carriages, and citizens on foot, and 
horsemen. All survivors, with one exception, attended the 
funeral. Masses of people assembled all along the route 
of march. 

Col. Butler was an unobtrusive character and fully ap- 
preciated, by those that knew him, for every trait that 
enobles American character. Seldom has the greensward 
covered a more exemplary one. 

First Lieutenant Mathew J. Magee made a trip home on 
official business on January 13, 1813, and carried letters 
and packages back to the boys. He was an expert tactician 
and drill master. Commanded the Pittsburgh Blues in part 
of the fighting at Fort Meigs during the temporary illness 
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at the post of Captain Butler. After returning from active 
service he joined the regulars and was commissioned cap- 
tain and major in the Fourth U. S. Rifle Regiment, and was 
in charge of the recruiting rendezvous at Pittsburgh. His 
death occurred in 1826. 

Ensign James Irwin was the only son of Colonel John 
Irwin. After serving one year with the Blues in the North- 
western Army he organized the second company of Pitts- 
burgh Blues and started for Baltimore with a company of 
70 volunteers for service in the east. They were on the 
march about one week when they were recalled, their ser- 
vices not being needed. He died January 7, 1818, mourned 
by a host of friends and was buried with military honors in 
the First Presbyterian burial ground. 

First Sergeant Elijah Trovillo after the war was a 
colonel of Pennsylvania militia. He was the soldier of whom 
it is written that he kept on cooking his meal, while an 
Indian in a tree outside the lines at Fort Meigs kept pepper- 
ing away at him with his gun, but without effect. This was 
certainly a brave but foolish act. April 23, 1819, Trovillo 
was appointed paymaster of the 28th Regt. P. M. January 
8, 1824, he was captain of the City Guards. May 28, 1834, 
was colonel commanding the Pittsburgh Legion, which con- 
sisted of a uniformed battalion of Pittsburgh volunteer 
militia. 

Second Sergeant Isaac Williams was wounded at Fort 
Meigs May 5, 1813. 

Third Sergeant John Willock was wounded at Fort 
Meigs May 9, 1813. He became a major in the Pennsyl- 
vania militia in 1821. 

Fourth Sergeant George Haven was of the business 
firm of Irwin & Haven, with a store located at Market & 
Diamond streets. He also had a hat store later. 

First Corporal Nathaniel Patterson became a major in 
the 28th Regiment Pennsylvania militia. Was major and 
Brigade Inspector in 1821. His son, John W. Patterson, 
served during the Mexican War in the Jackson Blues. Later 
joined the Washington Infantry, in 1855, and was killed 
while Colonel of the 102nd Pennsylvania Infantry in the 
battle of the Wilderness, 1864. 
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Third Corporal Samuel Elliott was wounded at Mississ- 
ineway Dec. 18, 1812. 

Fourth Corporal Israel B. Reed was wounded at Miss- 
issineway Dec. 18, 1812. 

Daniel C. Boss was wounded at Fort Meigs May 5, 1813. 

Isaac Chess was wounded at Mississineway December 
18, 1912. 

Thomas Dobbins was wounded at Fort Meigs May 5, 
1813. 

John D. Davis was an auctioneer in Pittsburgh after 
returning from service. 

Joseph Dodd was a native of Massachusetts. Wounded 
at Mississineway. Died at Fort Meigs June 18, 1813. He had 
endeared himself to a large circle of friends during his 
residence of several years in Pittsburgh by his cheerful 
manners and affable deportment. His remains were buried 
at Fort Meigs. 

Corporal Samuel Elliott was wounded at Mississineway 
December 18 1812. 

John Francis was killed at Mississineway December 18, 
1812. 

Samuel Graham died September 25, 1815, in Pittsburgh, 
aged 29 years. Was buried with military honors by the 
Pittsburgh Blues. He had conducted himself as a soldier 
and a man, in active service in scenes of difficulty and danger. 

Oliver McKee was wounded at Fort Meigs May 28, 1813. 
Died next day. 

Robert McNeal, last survivor of the Pittsburgh Blues 
in service in 1812-1813, died in Pittsburgh in 1884. 

James Newman, promoted to Sergeant while in service, 
was killed at Fort Meigs May 5, 1913. 

Pressley J. Neville was promoted to sergeant while in 
service. 

John Park was wounded at Fort Meigs May 5, 1813. 
He was a member of the firm of Smith & Park, watchmakers 
and silversmiths. 

John Pollard was born in Virginia, near Richmond, in 
1789. He sprained an ankle during the fight at Fort Meigs 
but never had a pension. Reenlisted in 1814. Commissioned 
Captain. Detailed to carry ammunition and supplies from 
Pittsburgh to General Jackson at New Orleans via the rivers 
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on keelboats. Returned on foot with several of his men, 
the trip taking three months, carrying their guns and sub- 
sisting largely on game. He died in 1832. He was a kind, 
generous and provident father and husband, patriotic, and a 
leader without arrogance. 

Charles Pentland, author of the diary giving the exact 
daily movements of the Blues, making the most valuable 
record of the company’s active service, was a son of Major 
Ephriam Pentland, one of the most prominent public men of 
the time in Pittsburgh and the state. He died in 1833. 

Edward F. Pratt became a captain in the Pennsylvania 
militia after his service in the Northwestern campaign. 

William Richardson was killed at Fort Meigs May 5, 
1813. 


Chas. Wahrendorf was wounded at Fort Meigs May 5, 
1813. Promoted to quartermaster sergeant in service. Was 
merchant in Pittsburgh and advertised staple and fancy 
goods, dry goods, jewelry and hardware, imported from Ger- 
many after a trip to Europe. Moved to St. Louis, where he 
engaged in business. He died Sept. 4, 1831. He was a 
native of Hanover, Germany. The survivors of the Blues 
held a meeting in Pittsburgh. Capt. Butler presided and 
passed resolutions of sympathy to Wahrendorff’s family, 
and resolved to wear crepe on the left arm for 30 days. 


George S. Wilkins promoted May, 1813. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF JAMES NEWMAN 








(These lines, on the death of Jas. Newman, of the Pittsburgh 
Blues were found in an old school book by N. Vernon, Fred- 
erick City, Md.) 

Behold yon band whose lightning gleams afar; 

’Tis Butler’s corps, so lately crowned with fame; 

By Freedom roused they bravely lead the war, 

And pluck the honors of a spotless name 

On Maumee’s banks they met their steel clad foes, 

Loud shouts proclaim the contest now begun; 

With bayonets fixed they front to front oppose, 

Whilst clouds of smoke obscure the distant sun. 

*2e-@ &¢ & @&@ ® 

Curst war away! Let peace return once more; 

Come, gentle peace, we’ll meet thy fond embrace; 

Thou hast the means our blessings to restore, 

And raise again the smile on beauty’s face. 
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The following poem was found among old papers of 
the Ferree family, and credited to Jacob Ferree Jr. aged 18 
years by Cora A. Weber Lindsay, a descendant of the Fer- 
ree’s. Colonel Joel Ferree commanded the First Pennsyl- 
vania regiment and Captain Jeremiah Ferree had command 
of a company in the same infantry regiment in the north- 
western army of General Harrison and served in the same 
outfit with the Pittsburgh Blues 


THE PITTSBURGH BLUES. 





By JACOB FERREE, JR. 


Farewell peace! Another crisis 
Calls us to the last appeal, 
Made when monarchs and their vices 
Leave no argument but steel. 
When injustice and oppression, 
Dare avow the tyrant’s plea 
Who would recommend submission? 
Virtue bids us to be free. 





History spreads her flag before us, 
Time enrolls her ample scroll, 
Truth unfolds to assure us, 
States united ne’er will fall. 

See in annals, Greek and Roman, 
What immortal deeds we find, 
When those gallant sons of freemen 
In their country’s cause combine. 


Sons of freemen have descended 
From a race of heroes tried; 
To preserve our Independence, 
Let all Europe be defied, 
Let not all the world united 
Rob us of our sacred right. 
Every patriot’s heart delighted, 
In this country’s call to fight. 


Come then, war! With hearts elated 
To thy standard we will fly, 
Every bosom animated, 
Either to live free or die. 
May the wretch that shrinks from duty 
Or deserts the glorious strife 
Never know the smile of beauty, 
Or the blessing of a wife. 





ERRATA. 
In the April 1921 number, was published the roster of the Blues, 
and after the name of John Marcy it reads: “Discharged for dis- 
obedience.” This should read “Discharged for disability.” 
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THE END. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


REGARDING THE SALE OF CERTAIN PROPERTIES 
BELONGING TO FORT PITT. 


An interesting communication was received a short time ago 
from Edmund Hayes Beil of Washington, D. C., relating to the 
various items of property belonging to Fort Pitt and sold by the 
British upon its abandonment by them, the matter being recalled 
to the writer’s mind by reading the article on Fort Pitt, recently 
published in this magazine. Mr. Bell’s letter inclosing a number of 
papers refered to there is dated May 22, 1922, and is printed in full 
herewith. The papers follow: 


I have been interested in the History of Fort Pitt which has 
lately been published in your magazine. Perhaps the most important 
Pennsylvanian who had some connection with Fort Pitt was General 
William Thompson, and if the people who are looking for further 
facts concerning the Fort wili search for the correspondence of Gen- 
eral Thompson [ am sure they will find in it a chapter of Fort Pitt 
history as yet unwritten. I am inclosing herewith copies of some 
papers relating to the Fort. The identity of the William Thompson 
who is recorded as joint purchaser with Alexander Ross from the 
British Government seems to have been unknown to your historian; 

also the fact that Dr. Edward Hand, Adjutant General of the Con- 

tinental Army, was party to the purchase. It is true, Alexander 
Ross, a Scotchman born and closely associated with Lord Dun- 
more, and never anything but a British subject, fled from Pitts- 
burgh in the summer of 1776, first to New Orleans by way of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers, then to Pensacola, Florida, and from 
that port to London, and lost his large American property by so 
doing; but there never was any question of the loyalty to the re- 
volting American Colonies of General William Thompson and Ed- 
ward Hand, and their interest in Fort Pitt could not possibly have 
been jeopardized by the actions of Alexander Ross. Few of the 
patriots made more sacrifices than Thompson who most unfortunately 
was made a prisoner by the British at the battle of Three Rivers, 
near Quebec, in June 1776 and was not exchanged until 1780. He 
died at his home near Carlisle, Pennsylvania, September 3rd, 1781, 
a victim of the hardships he had endured, universally regretted as 
a brave soldier and a sincere patriot. I also inclose copy of Wash- 
ington’s letter to General Thompson, in March 1776, congratulating 
him on his promotion. 

Pennsylvania should take just pride in this now almost forgotten 
soldier, for he was the first colonel of the famous regiment of rifle- 
men, raised in Pennsylvania in the summer of 1775 to join Washing- 
ton’s Army before Boston. Thompson received the first colonel’s 
commission issued by the United States and his regiment became 
the first regiment of the American Army on the organization of the 
Continental Line on January 1st, 1776. They were the first troops 
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from any of the Colonies south of New England to respond to the 
eall of the Continental Congress. George Thompson, General 
Thompson’s eldest son, who studied law with Judge Jasper Yeates at 
Lancaster, was one of the first judges of the Court of Allegheny 
County, appointed February 26th, 1796, and died a judge on your 
bench, January 12th, 1807. * His second son, Capt. Robert Thomp- 
son, a soldier like his father, was wounded at St. Clair’s defeat and 
participated in Wayne’s victory over the Indians. He resigned from 
the Army in 1799 and died a few years later at Natchez, Mississippi. 
I may find more facts concerning Fort Pitt in the Thompson papers 
in my possession, in which case will be glad to advise you. 


Letters from General Washington at Cambridge, Mass., to Gen- 
a William Thompson, at New York, dated March 27th, 1776. 
ir: 
Lord Sterling, in his letter of the 20th instant, has informed 
me of your arrival at New York to take command of the Army there. 
I take this opportunity of congratulating you on your promotion, 
and am vastly pleased that the Congress have anticipated my appli- 
cation in your favor, which was dated the 7th instant. I have now 
to inform you that the fleet have, within a few hours, left Nan- 
tucket Road and on the morrow another brigade will march from 
here under the command of General Sullivan; very soon, if nothing 
occurs I cannot at present foresee. 
I am, with great regard, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
George Washington. 
To 
General Thompson. 
. S—General Putnam will set off tomorrow or next day, and 
if General Schuyler is absent, will take command of the troops. 


I do hereby acknowledge that Doctor Edward Hand of Lan- 
caster, in the Province of Pennsylvania, is equally concerned with 
Alexander Ross, Esq. of Pittsburgh in said Province and myself in 
the purchase of the ruins of Fort Pitt and its dependancies, the brick 
Redoubt near the town of Pittsburgh and the wood redoubts that 
stood on the Allegheny River only excepted. As witness my hand 
at the Continental Camp, near Cambridge, the twenty-first day of 
August A. D., 1775. 

(Signed) Wm. Thompson. 





*Upon the reorganization of the Pennsylvania courts under 
the constitution of 1790, Allegheny County became attached to the 
Fifth Judicial District, consisting of Westmoreland, Fayette, Wash- 
ington and Allegheny counties. Alexander Addison was the first 
President Judge continuing as such until his removal by impeach- 
ment on January 27, 1803. He was succeeded by Judge Samuel 
Roberts who held the office until his death on December 13, 1820. 
George Thompson, although a lawyer, having been among the first 
nine men to be admitted to the Allegheny County bar, was one of 
the lay associate judges for this county . 
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Alexander Ross, Pittsburgh, to William Thompson, Carlisle. 
Pittsburgh, November 24th, 1772. 
Dear Sir: 


Your favor of the 13th instant by Mr, Spear, I have just now 
received, and I am sorry to find you are prevented from coming 
here this winter. Your not being able to attend at the demolishing 
of the Fort has been of great loss to us, as it was impossible for me 
to give the necessary attendance, as I was so much engaged with 
settling my own and the contractors affairs—however, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been plundered from us, I hope there will be enough 
secured to make the Bargain worth our whiles. 

I cannot suppose it’s in Capt. St. Clairs power to prevent our 
Bargain taking place; at any rate, we will not take his word for it. 
The Governor’s House is demolished which will be something consid- 
erable to us, and removes the object St. Clair had in view; which was 
to get a grant of that. If it had been left stand’g Colo. Croghen 
wou’d have had it, as it was the Generals orders, that he should have 
the best appartments in the Fort. I have picketted in a yard in 
order to Secure the Plank & Scantling, and I shall when I leave this, 
(which by the bye, I cannot now say when that will be) give the 
charge of everything to my clerk, who is extremely careful. 

I have done everything in my power to preserve our Property, 
and I shall be most confoundedly disappointed, if I am obliged to give 
it up. The words appurtenances are not mentioned in the Bill of 
Sale, but I have the pleasure to inform you, that I have purchas’d 
on our accounts all the Gardens & Orchard &c. for £35. which I 
think a good bargain altho’ the title is rather-————— but the Im- 
provements & the time they have had possession constitutes in 
my opinion a very good right—at any rate I did it with a good in- 
tention, and I hope you will approve of it. I expect you will write 
me, & let me know the success of St. Clairs negotiation. I hear 
Galbraith is gone off, but I hope you have secured the money in 
Mr. Blains hand, but on this subject you are silent. I beg my most 
afft. compliments to Mrs. Thompson. Remember me to the young 
ones, and assure yourself that I sincerely am Dr. Sir, 

Your afft. Friend 
Alexander Ross. 

P.S.—If Mr. Andrew Ross is with you, Please make my Com- 
pliments to him. 

Your friend Sample declares that you shal] not rebuild your 
Redoubt, and will not suffer any workman to work upon it—you will 
therefore no doubt advise me how to act in this affair. 


I do hereby certify that I was under the Necessity of taking 
Possession of Fort Pitt & Sundry other Materials, the property of 
Alexander Ross and William Thompson as per within account, ap- 
plying them for the Use and Service of The Colony of Virginia, and 
that Major Thomas Smallman & Mr. John Gibson were appointed and 
Qualified according to Law to Value the same. 

Given under my hand at Fort Dunmore this 22nd day of Septem- 


ber 1774. 
(Signed) John Connelly. 
Commanding. 
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The Colony of Virginia to Alexander Ross and William Thomp- 
son for Sundries viz. 


£ s d 
1244160 Bricks @ 18 1120 
Sundry Bricks and Stones remaining in the 
Governors House 77 
Sundry Square and Cut Stones in the Walls 
of the Fort 25 
The above articles ascertained and estimated 
by James Foster and Daniel Brown Masons 
and bricklayers on oath 
2006 Picketts @ 60/ per hundred 60 15 
The quantity ascertained by William Richmond 
George 6 and Daniel Brown Senr. on oath 
4250 feet of walnut Scantling @ 20/ per hundred 42 10 


499 feet of Plank @ 12 / per ditto 3 
16 Double Frames of Barrack rooms @ £ 6. 

23 80 feet of Square Timber @ 7/6 pr hund 

a square Loghouse 50 feet long 50 
The above articles apprized and ascertained 

by William Richmond and John Collins Carpenters 

on oath 

2 Ridoubts, 8 stacks of Chimneys together 

with bricks for repairing some breaches in 

the Forts 

Apprized and ascertained by James Fowler and 
Nathaniel Hoaks Bricklayers &c on oath 





£ 1649 17 2 


Augusta County We the subscribers being duly ap- 
pointed and sworn according to Law to Examine and Ascertain the 
property of Messrs Alexander Ross and William Thompson taken 
for the use of the Colony of Virginia Do Hereby Certify that upon 
the strictest Enquiry and an Examination into every particular we 
do find the above amount to be just and true amounting to Seven- 
teen hundred and ninety six pounds, eighteen shillings and eleven 
pence, Virginia Currency. 
Witness our hands this 22nd September 1774 
(Signed) John Gibson 
Thos. Smallman 
Winchester 20th October 1775 
The within account is a true Copy from the originals Delivered to 
the Commissions. Examd pr Evans Williams Clark to the Commisrs 
for settling the Expense of the late Expedition agnst the Indians 
and Lord Dunmore, 
Frederick County This day George Boots of lawful age 
before the Commissioners appointed By the Honorable the Assembly 
& Convention for Settling the Militia accts of the late Expidition 
Under Lord Dunmore & being Sworn upon the Holy Evangelists 
deposeth & Sayeth that Alexdr Ross of Fort Pitt Showed him a 
bill of Sale from Major Edmonston who this deponant Understood 
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Commanded at Fort Pitt the time the Sale was made to Alexdr Ross 
& William Thompson for all the Ruins of Fort Pitt & its Appendages 
for a Valuable consideration after the Said Fort was dismantled 
and Evacuated by tie Kings Troops. And the said Alexdr Ross 
shewed this deponent a letter from Col. Robinson who this deponent 
was informed was the Barrack Master Genl. for America which 
letter seemed to be in answer to one written by the said Ross to the 
said Col. Robinson when he informed him it was always customary 
to Sell the Ruins of Forts whenever they were Evacuated by the 
y= Troops—that the King was never ajudged a Vicious intruder 
but had a Right to Sell the Ruins of Forts whenever left by his Troops 
& therefore his purchase was good, this deponent further saith that 
he was informed at Fort Pitt that a Sergeant and four privates 
were left at Fort Pitt for what purpose this deponent knoweth not 
& that they were very lately gone to join their Regiment 
(signed) Geo. Boots 
Sworn before me this 23rd Day of October 1775 
(signed) Isaac Hite 


Fred k County this day came Dorsey Penticost of lawful age 
before the Commrs appointed by the Honbl Assembly & Convention 
for Settling the Accts of the late Expedition under Lord Dunmore 
& being Sworn upon the Holy Evangelists deposeth and sayeth That 
he saw a letter from Genl Gage dated in the winter of 1772 which 
seemed to be an answer to a Remonstrance from the inhabitants of 
Fort Pitt desiring to purchase the Ruins of Fort Pitt wherein he 
informed them that he had recd a return from Major Edmonston 
informing him he had sold the Premises to Alexander Ross and 
William Thompson which sale was Good & by his orders and the 
Deponent further say there was a Corp & three men left at Fort 
Pitt who he was informed by Doctr Edward Hand Surgeon of the 
said Regiment were left to take care of the Boats, Batoes & c. 
(Signed) Dorsey Penticost 

Sworn before me this 23d of Octo 1775 ae 

The within Depositions taken in the presence of the Commissioners 
(Signed) Richard Lee, Chairman. 





